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** 10th October, 1831), and told the people 
“< the King would not let you make the peers, 
** as you must do aé last, the Ning would bave | 
“ seen the great and instant impression pro-_ 
** duced upon the whole kingdom; and 

“« have not the smallest doubt, that « successor 
“ta youwould not have been appointed.” 
Cobbett's Letter to Lord Grey, Register, \9th | 
November, 1631. 


| 
“© If you had resigned at that time (on the | 
| 
! 


| 








TO LORD GREY. 


Kensington, l6th May, 1832. 








My Lorop, 

I nec 

- MOTTO. 
» you will perhaps remember, in Novem- 
~ ber Jast. It was then matter of opinion 
with me: it is now matter of history. 

— Ido vot bring it forward in the way of 
» boasting of my sagacity ; but with the 
© hope of its tending to induce you to) 
— iisten to the advice that | am about 
> to offer you now: a vain hope, very 
likely ; for with you, @s with all your 
predecessors, to deem advice fit only to 
©  berejected with scorn, it has been safli- 
.¢ cient that that advice came from me. In 
numerous cases, as in this, my advice 
has been followed ai fast ; but in no one 
case, any more than in this, until 


you to look at 






| 
ay 
| 
| 


the above, to stand ‘high, 
It was addressed to vou, as/a wise part ; 








enormous mischief had arisen from not 






rience be a warning to younow? No: 
» pride and your parasites will not let you | 
listen, though you have now escaped by 
-amiracle. I[, however, shall proceedin 
my old way; give my advice, foretell 
“the consequences of its being rejected, 
sand, when the consequences cone, 
laugh at those by whom the advice bas 
en despised, just as I now laugh at 
our rival, who has been discomfited, 
not by you, but by the people, whe the 

pple alone. 1 told him,. a lie 



















came into power, not to rely on his 
military fame (it was always a cheat 
on us) as a cover for any great political 
sins, Which the devil of brass and follv 
might tempt him to commit; “ for,” 

said I, “S adopt auy measure that shall 
* extensively affect the community, let 
* that effect be dee ply mischievous, and 
‘at once all the admiration of vour 
“ generalship is swept away for ever ; 
“away goes your name from the corners 
‘of the streets, and down comes your 


* picture trom the sign- : To 
ie | | Deke hie llinglon, Regiser er, Vol. 65. 
keb.2 3, 1828. 


Now, my Lord, pray do not join your 
parasites, when they affect to lauch at 
the warning that [ am about to give 
vou. To-day vou stand high; but, to 
stand high to-morrow, and to continue 
you must act a just and 
aod to do this, vou must 
begin by doing what you never yet did, 
that is, think highly of the rights and of 
the power of the people. The want of 
this way of thinking has been the bane 
ot your administration, and, indeed, of 
your political life. Very numerous are 
the letters which, in print, | have ad- 
dressed to vou ; and in hardly any one 
of them did I ever omit to tell you, 
that, we/hout the people at your back, 
you never could have any real political 
power, and never long keep possession 
of place.” Yet you have always acted 
as if you despised the very thought of 
relying upon the people for support. 
When you came into office, you denied 


following it in time. Willall this expe- ‘that they had any abstract right to 


‘choose their representatives. You said, 
that they had a right to good govern. 
ment; aud of course you were to be the 
judge of what was good. 1n moving for 
the second reading of the Rervorm Bina 


| the last time,vou took great merit to your- 


self for having set * popular clamour” 
at nought. This tone and this dispo- 
sition have been apparent in all your 
words and actions since you came into 
office. You wished the reform to’ take 
place, but you scorned the thought of 
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its being the work of the people. You! 


had the ambition to be at once the. 


To Lorp Grey. 
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have, as all people do, too long borne, 
and with too much patience ; but which 


master of the Toxirs and of the Pro-; we shall bear no longer. 


PLE; to put down the former by your 


The history of the week, ending with 


talents, and the latter by your sword-|this 16th day of May, would, to do it 


bearing police; to suffer the former to 
keep, and to give to the latter, just what 
you pleased, and no more. ‘ Oh, no 1” 
said the Tories, “ you shall not master 
“us both at any rate! If you do tri- 
“umph over us, you shall, openly be- 
“* fore all the world, owe your triumph 
“ to the people.” 

And thus it has been. There needs 
no argument, no narrative of facts to 
prove it, any more than there requires 
the use of such means to prove the ex- 
istence of light and darkness. So great 
and famous a people cannot make such 
a movement as this people has made 
within the last seven Gays, without the 

erfect knowledge of its being made 
sore to the whole world; and the 
whole world will now know ; we, here, 
all knowalready ; there is nota hedger, 
or ploughman, or woodman, living on 
the skirts of the wildest forest in Eng- | 
Jand, who does not, at this very mo- 
ment, know, and clearly understand, | 
that you were defeated by the Loxps, | 
that you were abandoned by the Kina, 
and that only this day week you were 
as powerless as a baby two hours old, 
and would have continued as power- 
less, had it not been for the voluntary 
exertions of this spirited, virtuous, and 
sensible people. The history of this 
one week will for ever serve as an an- 
swer to those insolent beasts who talk 
of the people as being nothing ; to those 
audacious plunderers who say that the 
people have nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them. It was the 
people, the common people of France, 
who put down Potienac, and drove out 
the tyrant Bourbon ; and it is the peo- 
ple of England, and the people only, 
who have put down SrrarHFie.psay. 
Our brethren in France have, indeed, 
thus far, been cheated out of the fruit of 
their victory; they were too confiding ; 
they were betrayed ; we shall not be; 
we shall keep the power in our own 
hands, and use it for our own deliverance 








| 








from a state of oppression which we 


anything like justice, demand a bulky 
volume: to relate it to you would be 
impertinent ; but my advice to you is to 
keep it constantly in mind, and never 
avain to say, or to act as if you said, 
that you would rude without the assent 
of the people; for, if you again assume 
this tone and air, you are yet destined to 
come down. ‘The people put you into 
power ; the people have kept you there; 
and, if you again attempt to set them at 
defiance, you will become nothing ; and 
nothing you ought to become. You 
will not believe it, I know; but you 
ought to believe, and to be thoroughly 
convinced of this fact, namely, that you 
owe, at this moment, a thousand times 
as much to our hatred of Srrarurie.p- 
SAY as you owe to our regard for you. 
If your rival for power had been any 
one of several noblemen whom I could 
mention, and if he had expressed his 
readiness to give us as much as you had 
offered, the result would have been very 
different ; for, observe, he would have 
stood before us unencumbered with the 
Trish-tithe-coercion-law, and uncharged 
with many, many other things, that rest 
on your head. If such a man had pre- 
sented himself, though exhibiting a 
strong instance of political inconsist- 
ency, amounting, indeed, to something 
very much like political profligacy, 
should we, should I, for instance, have 
turned from him, and clung to you? To 
you, with Hampshire, and Wiltshire, 
and Farmer Boyce, and poor Cook of 
Micheldever, never to be effaced from 
ny mind? Should I have called on my 
readers to force back into place him 
who had implanted in my mind the 
recollection of Briston and Nottin6- 
HAM, where the sufferers had been 
urged on to acts of violence only such 
as he himself had represented to be the 
natural effect of the provocation which 
had been given them? Should I have 
called on my readers to pray the King 
to take back him who had, in the midst 
of profound peace, augmented the army 
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to the anti,jacobin-war standard, who 5. To put an end to the Poor-law Com- 
had put swords into the hands of a mission, With Srurnces Bourne at 
Bourbon-like police, who had _prose- the head of it. 
cuted men for walking the streets in the) 6. To hasten the passing of the Reform 
most peaceable manner, and who had Bill, and to cause it to be brought 
drawn troops round us in every direc- into operation without any impedi- 
tion, and had told the Lords, in your ment raised by you, or winked at 
reply in the second-reading debate, that | by you. ee 
whatever might be their decision, it was | These are amongst the things which, 
your determination to keep the peace of if you be wise, you will now do; and 
the country? Should I, who had wit- | then the nation will be grateful to you ; 
nessed in you a determination to uphold | and, for my own part, I repeat what 
the tithes and all the rest of the estab- have many times said; namely, that it 
lishment by force; I, who had heard will please me to see you continue to 
your honest and frank colleague, Lord be Prime Minister as long as your life 
A.ttuHorp, promise that the measure for and health will permit it; but, if you 
extinguishing tithes in Ireland should do not do these things, and especially 
accompany the measure for enforcing the fourth, | shall always detest you, 
the payment of tithes now due, and had | shall always rejoice at seeing you hum- 
seen that promise broken; should I bled, and, as far as I can do it without 
have called on my readers to put you risk of injury to my country, shall 
back into power, if a rival had offered, | always endeavour to humble you. 
uncharged with what I deem your of- Wa. COBBETT, 
fences, and ready to yield to us as much 
as you had offered to yield? Certainly 
not! and, whatever you may think of 
the matter, my feelings and my motive 
of action were those of the whole na- 
tion. We forgot none of your language 
or of your acts; but, when your rival 
was Wellington, it was drawing the; My Frienps, 
sword upon us, and we, like the Israel- | Ir will be out of my power to give 
ites, flew to our tents ! you a full account of the events of the 
This is the true history of the matter, | /as¢ seven days, which exceed in import- 
and, if you be wise, you will so consider} ance all the events that have takea 
it, and will act accordingly; and if you’ place in the last hundred years, because 
do act accordingly, you will, they will decide, not only the fate of 


. | . . 
1. Drop at once the haughty tone which | our liberties, but that of the liberties of 
you have held towards us, remem- 


all Europe. ‘The eyes of the whole 
bering that true dignity of charac-) world have been upon us for now more 
ter never yet was found in that! than twenty months; the despots have 
man who was supple towards the | been looking at us with dread, and their 





































TO THE 


PEOPLE OF MANCHESTER, 
On the Events of the last Week. 





Bolt Court, May 17, 1832. 





3. To cease to be the rigid and severe | 


powerful (as you have been) and | 
** vigorous” towards the feeble. 

2. To rely upon the good will of the 
people for support, and akenow- 
ledge that you do rely upon that. 


Minister, and propose and adopt 
none but mild measures. 

4. To take steps for bringing back, and 
pardoning, the hundreds of country 
labourers who have been sent into 
slavery beyond the seas, by the 
Special Commissions. | 
















oppressed subjects with hope: both have 
been alternately elevated and depress-: 
ed: the former will now despair and 
the latter will exult. Famed through- 
out the world for our wealth, our in- 
dustry, our integrity, our morality, and 
wielding power so great, our example 
has always been powerful; and, 
God! what must now be the ef 
that example! How the goot 
cheated fellows of Paris will rejaff 
hear of our conduct, and of its resffT% 

To give a full account of thy 


He 
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ceedings of the week, is out of my 
power, but it is necessary that I put 
the principal facts upon record, and 
particularly with regard to the dates. 
On the 7th of May, as you have al- 
ready been informed, Lord Grey put a 
stop to the. proceedings of the bill, 
finding that it must either be lost or 
taken out of his hands, unless there 
were a great creation of peers, On 
‘Tuesday morning he went to the King 
and proposed such creation, and, the 
King having refused to make the peers, 
Grey and Brougham, who went with 
him, tendered the resignation of their 
offices, of which the King accepted on 
the ninth, in the fore part of the day ; 
and it was soon understood that Wel- 
lington was to be Prime Minister, with 
such a set of colleagues as he might get 
together. ‘The alarm which this ex- 
cited in London, it is impossible for 
any man to deseribe. ‘The common 
council of the City instantly met, 
and petitioned the Ilouse of Commons 
to grant no further supplies until the 
Keform Bill should be passed. As 
quickly as the intelligence could fly, 
this very laudable example was followed 
all over the country ; and, so quick were 
the movements of the people, that on 
Friday, the }ith of May, there were 
deputations in London, bringing up pe- 
titions and remonstrances from Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, of which 
nig I shall have to say more by-and- 
y: 


To describe the agitation in London, 


and the anger of the people against the | 


Lords, the Bishops, Wellington, and 
particularly against the King, is a task 
that no tongue or pen can perform. 
Every man you met seemed to be con- 
vulsed with rage; to refuse to pay taxes 


was amonest the mildest of the mea-' 


sures that were proposed at the several 
meetings: the language of the news- 
papers, especially with regard to the 
King, Queen, and divers members of the 
Royal family, was such as to make one 
doubt the evidence of one’s senses, and 
_ yet it was a very inadequate representa- 
Gon of what was issuing from people's 
Mout) s. A cry for a republic was pretty 
etrly general; and an emigration to 
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Hanover formed the subject of a popu- 
lar and widely-circulated caricature. 
Resistance in every shape and form was 
publicly proposed; and, amongst the 
means intended to defeat the King and 





the new Minister, was that most effec- 
tual of all means, a run upon the Bank 
for gold ! which, on Saturday, the 12th 
of May, was recommended in a placard, 
posted up all over London in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ To stop the Duke, go 
for gold.” On Sunday, the 13th, an 
incident took place at one of the 
churches, which will show to what an 
extent the public rage had extended, 
The Bishop of Lichfield, whose name is 
Ryder, and who is a brother of that 
Lord Harrowby who has made himself 
so conspicuous in his opposition to the 
Reform Bill, was to preach a charity 
sermon at the parish church of St. 
Bride, which is in the very heart of the 
city of London. The account of his 
reception there, and of his treatment by 
the people, I take from the Morning 
Chronicle of. the 14th of May, in the 
following words : 


We should state, it is always customary for 
the Lord Mayor to attendin state, The nomi- 
nation of the Bishop to preach the sermon did 
not give general satisfaction to the parishion- 
ers, and numerous placards of an unpleasant 
nature were yesterday in circulation, and 
indeed, several were exhibited containing ad- 
vice to send the bishop to Coventry, aud 
inviting the parishioners to quit the church as 
soon as the Bishop ascended the pulpit. Per- 
haps, however, it would have been prudent, 
in the present excited state of the public mind, 
ifthe authorities had postponed the sermon 
till a more quiet period. A_ large crowi 
assembled in Fleet-street, and the avenues 

leading to the church, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, and was subsequently much increased 
—so much so, that the respectable inhabitants, 
| particularly the females, found much difficulty 
in entering the chhreh. Upon the arrival of 
|the Lord Mayor, his Lordship was rece’ 





| 
| 


with loud and continued plaudits. He ws 
‘accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, bv 
| upow the pious Prelate's carriage making 4 
appearance, the most horrid yells were uttere’, 
‘and some mad was thrown at the carriage." 
was with great difficulty the Bishop succeed 
in reaching the vestry-room, from whence he 
| Was escorted by the parish functionaries, - 
a large body of police to bis seat in the chure). 
which was now filled with a dense mass ° 
persons, while the crowd outside gee 
mereased, Much alarm was painted in the 





| Countenances of many of 





the fair s¢%» 
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several of whom quitted the church long 
before the conclusion of the sermon. The 
Bishop was evidently much agitated when he 
entered the pulpit. In the course of the 
sermon he appeared much recovered, until a 
tremendous shout from the mob outside, and 
an evident movement from the side aisle 
within the church, again appeared to affect 
the Bishop’s nerves. Atthe conclusion of the 
sermon, after waiting some short time, the Bi- 
shop, with some difficulty, owing to the pressure 
of the crowd, joined the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, and proceeded under their protec- 
tion and the great activity of the police, down 
the middle aisle of the church ; but as soon as 
he reached the outer part, the crowd, which 
was very great, began to applaud the Lor: aud 
Lady Mayoress, until perceiving the Bishop 
made part of the corfege, they set up most tre- 
mendous groaus and shouts, and immediately 
a rush was made to seize the Bishop, and his 
lile was certainly in po little peril from the 
angry and vindictive conduct of the mob, both 
within and withoutside the church. The Lord 
Mayor, with great quickness and dexterity, 
ig and we may add with much humanity, seized 
the Bishop by the arm, and placed him before 


e him, while Cope, the Marshal, and the City 
. police formed a side guard, by which means 


the Bishop was enabled to escape into the ves- 


B| try room. He appeared dreadfully agitated, 


and, after some time, requested to accompany 
the Lord Mayor in his state carriage, but the 
Lady Mayoress being present, and it never 


cers attached to his suite to ride with his lord- 
ship, the offer was politely declined. Word 
being brought that the crowd had somewhat 
¥ dispersed, the Lord Mayor’s cagriage was or- 
a dered to be drawn up, and the Bishop's to fol- 
1: low quite close, His Lordship and the Lady 


Fo Mayoress were loudly greeted by the thousands | 


ji who had now assembled, and considerable ap- 

ae rehension was felt for the safety of the Bishop, 

i ut the blinds of the carriage being up, doubts 

4 arose if he had left the church, and the coach- 

i man using considerable dexterity in forcing 

the horses through the crowd, and Cope, the 

City Marshal, being outside the carriage, the 

e Bishop escaped amidst the horrid yeils and 

. imprecations of the crowd, who followed the 
carriage as far as Temple Bar, 


In the House of Commons, on the 
15th of May, Mr. Alderman Warraman, 
for some reason, known I dare say to 
his wise self, but wholly incomprehen- 

_» sible to me, took upon himself to assert, 
that this treatment of the Bishop was 
not the work of the reformers; and that 
the reformers had nothing at all to do 
with it; whereat the sublime Mr. 
| Lirrieron, Member for Staffordshire, 
> expressed his exceeding delight, saying 

a that he knew the Bishop to be as good 
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a man as ever lived in the world, If 
these gentlemen ever eat porridge, they 
might have kept their breath for the 
purpose of cooling it, for, while the 
Alderman has not found a man in the 
kingdom to believe that any but sincere 
reformers did this thing, Mr. Lirrie- 
ron will have a vast deal to do to 
prove that as good a man as any in 
the world was as bitter enemy of 
parliamentary reform. ‘The fact is, 
that this narrative of the Chronicle 
is far short of the truth. My house 
at Bolt-court is within a hundred yards 
of St. Bride’s Church, I know not only 
that the reformers did the work, but 
that these reformers are, too, the prin- 
cipal persons of the parish of St. Bride. 
1 was told by a gentleman who was 
present, that many persons struck the 
Bishop with the crowns of their hats as 
he went along the aisle of the church ; 
and that the constables formed a sort of 


;arch over him, to protect him from the 


blows aimed at his head. The Lord 





_ being customary for avy other person but offi- | 


Mayor provided for his own safety when 
| he refused the Father-in-God a place in 
'his coach, it being evident, that, if he 
_had admitted him into the coach, the 
coach, which is glass all around, would 
have been dashed to pieces, himeelf and 
his wife along with it. It was with 
great difficulty that the Bishop was got 
with whole bones into his own coach, 
at the bottom of which he couched down 
until it had got away out of the reach 
of the people. 

I shall not stop to make reflections 
on this transaction, having nothing to 
do but with the facts; but it is quite 
necessary that they should be known 
and recorded, 

The day before this took place, the 
King and Queen came to town from 
Windsor; and of their treatment by the 
people the Morning Chronicle of the 
14th gives us the following account: 


The Court Circular having announced that 
their Majesties would come to town on Satur- 
day, the popular feeling had an opportunity 
presented for displaying itself, which was 
seized with extraordinary avidity. At a quar- 
ter-past twelve o'clock, the royal carriage in 
which their Majesties were seated, without 
attendants, reached the village of Hounslow, 





where it was joined by an escort of about 
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twenty of the 9th Lancers. The postilions 
passed on at a rapid rate till they entered the 
town of Brentford; where the people, who 
had assembled in great numbers, expressed, 
by groans, hisses, and exclamations, their dis- 
approbation of his Majesty’s conduct with re- 
spect to the administration. The escort kept 
close together, and it is probable that they 
protected their Majesties from insult, as it is 
alleged that pieces of mud were flung towards 
the carriage. Along the whole of the road to 
London the people continued to express their 
feelings of dissatisfaction. When the carriage 
entered the Park, it proceeded at a very rapid 
rate towards the Palace, amidst the bisses, 
mingled with a few occasional cheers, of the 
crowds assembled to receive it. His Majesty 
leaned back, but the Queen sat forward, with 
her face towards the right-side window, aod 
appeared to be wholly unconcerned at the 
groaning and hissing which proceeded from 
the people. 

That the people should behave in 
this manner is not at all surprising, 
when we look at the language of the 
newspapers, which have now been at 
work for several days, attacking the 
King in as rough a manner as it was 
possible to attack him by words. As a 
specimen of these attacks, take the 
following from the Morning Chronicle 
of this same 14th of May. ‘Talk of li- 
bels indeed ; talk of the sacred person 
of aKing; talk of an Attorney-General 
to prosecute libels! here are libels in- 
deed! In one of them, too, my name is 
inserted, as that of a person who has 
given his countenance, or rather his as- 
sistance, in the putting forth of these 
intolerable libels. How many a man 
has groaned out his life in jail for pub- 
lishing libels not a thousandth part so 
wicked as these, which, as every one 
must see, is little short of a direct invi- 
tation to the people to drive the King 
from his throne, and to destroy the 
kingly government for ever! I will 
here insert these libels; and when I 
have so done, you will not wonder that 
the treasonable cry for a republic should 
have become so general. It will be 
perceived that my name is introduced 
into one of these libels, upon which I 
shall have to remark, and also upon 
another passage or two, when I have in- 
serted the libels themselves. You will 
please to observe, that I copy these li- 
bels from the Morning Chronicle of the’ 
14th of May. 
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Lize., No. l. 
' To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


Six,—The shameful parts of monarchy, as 
that obscene renegade Philpotts would say 
ought to be concealed. The dby-dlows of 4 
king ought not to be his body-guard. Can 
auything be more indecent than the entry of a 
sovereign into his capital with one bastard rid- 
ing before, and another by the side of his car- 
riage? The impudence and rapacity of the 
FITZJORDANS is unexampled, even in the an- 
nals of Versailles and Madrid. ‘The demands 
made upon the person of their poor, weak, and 
drivelling begetter are incessant. On the 
slightest demur, the insult and reproaches 
heaped upon his wretched head (by the eldest 
of the brood especially) are not to be described. 
[n this they are abetted by HER whom Cob. 
bett cails ** THE NASTY GERMAN FROW.” 

As long as the machinations of this crew of 
Harpies only affected the private peace and 
domestic comfort of their unhappy parent, L 
cared not to interfere ; but when they have the 
audacity to defile with their unclean touch, 
the Charter of our new-born freedom, and at- 
tempt to strangle by their illegitimate hands 
the lawful expectations of the people of Eng- 
land, their sordid depravity shall be exposed 
to the world. Are the destinies of this great 
country, indeed, to be at the mercy of these 
vagabonds, male and female? ‘The reports of 
these intrigues are quite sickening. Their in- 
struments, too, in effecting their object—a 
bankrupt, unprincipled adventurer, who has 
long lived on, and connivedatthe . . + + » 
toa madman! an ignorant, hard-hearted sol- 
dier, whose occupation even now, when his 
hollow cheeks, wasted form, and vacant gt 
of superannuated idiotcy, ought to warn him 
of the inutility, as well as folly of such at- 
tempts, isto be Sultan of his Dowager Se- 
raglio; who is as fitted to be minister in point 
of intellect, as the most uneducated of those 
brave troops, who, by their valour, won for 
him his reputation, his title, and his inordi- 
date pensions, and whose lives he ever merci- 
lessly sacrificed with wanton recklessness, 10 
sieges and retreats, feeding his hounds on their 
miserable rations, whilst they were starving jand 
filling the ditches of fortresses with their bo- 
dies, that he might walk safély over the bloody 
and mangled pile. 

These, then, Englishmen, are the creatures 
that betray you. These are the instruments 
through whom they would rule you—woul 
plunder you—would reduce you tv their owe 
level of moral degradation and infamy, 4? 
make you objects of pity and contempt to the 
lowest scene-shifter on that stage from whence 
they derived their being and their principles. 

Will you submit to this disgraceful yoke ¢ 
I pause fur ah answer. 

. ‘JUNIUS. 


: Lise, No. 2.. 
Nothing can be more shameless than the 





tactics of certain left-handed branches of an 
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illustrious family, im their systematic and 


duct of the late administration. 


for what reasons, have they turned upon 


those, who made themselyes responsible for | 
the indulgence of their royal parents’ feelings | 


towards them, in placing them on a level in 
society with the nobility and gentry of the 
country? We have heard it reported, that 
Lord Manster has always given a hesitating 
and reluctant vote on the different stages of 
the Reform Bill—that soon after its first in- 
i troduction, he quarrelled with bis father, to 
whom he has heen only pleased to be recon- 
ciled since Lord Grey’s removal from office. 
Was this difference caused by a refusal to 
create him Duke of Clarence, or by the im- 
possibility of complying with insatiable de- 
mands for money—or by hisenmity to reform ? 
But, to whatever cause it is to be ascribed, 
we counsel him to be circumspect in his con- 
versations and conduct. The eyes of the 
public are upon the whole family, and the 
people will not brook their interference in the 
affairs of this nation. Upon what grounds 
| and authority does he venture to assert in so- 
y ciety that no promise was made by his Majesty 
to his late Ministers, to create any number of 
peers which the exigency of the case might 
require, to carry the Reform Bill? We dare 
him to the proof of bis assertion. He is either 
ignorant, or he is guilty of gross misrepre- 
» sentation—we have too much charity to be- 
| lieve the latter; and if his anti-reforming 
4 zeal on this occasion is prompted by igno- 
_ rance, he should without delay consult Lords 
Wharncliffe and Harrowby, or his friend the 
Duke of Wellington, who has now access to 
WRITTEN DOCUMENTS on this subject. 
| Will the public believe that this man, who 
_ thus arrays himself against the wishes and 
hopes of the people, aspires, through his con- 
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- ~~ nexion with the Crown and the protection 


' of a Polignac administration, to the go- 
vernment of India? We tell him he has 
chosen the wrong path to such an object. 
What House of Commons—we would rather 
say, what House of the representatives of 
the people —- would permit such an insult 
to their feelings, or sanction such a reward 
_ for ingratitude, tergiversation, and perfidy ? 
- The times for such jobs are, thank God, 
: ie gene by. 

a Lise, No. 3. 


_ + The contest of the House of Lords with re- 
| gard to the Reform Bill ought to be placed in 
@ clear light. Nothing, in fact can equal 

ie baseness displayed by a number of peers, 
i the bishops in general. Mr. Hume was 
the right when he said, from what he knew 
the House of Lords, it would not have been 
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would not create peers that led to the discom- 


persevering attempts to misrepreseut the con- ‘fiture of the bill, Without that treacherous 
By whom | 
were they elevated to distinctions, which were | 
refused them by the Duke of Wellington? and 


disciusure, it is thought, by those who are 
good judges, that the bill might have beeu 
passed, unimpaired and unmutilated, without 
the creation of more than half a dozen peers. 
We usk whether a letter was not shown to the 
bishops a few hours before the division on Lord 
Lyndhurst’s motion, which couvinced them 
that peers would not be created in such num- 
bers as to overcome the resistance of evil-dis- 
posed peers? The bishops have a quick 
scent. It is, however, but justice to the bi- 
shops of London, Chester, Chichester, and St. 
David’s, to proclaim to the world, that though 
such a document was shown to them as well 
as to the rest of their brethren, they refused to 
bow the knee to Baal, but adhered to their 
pledges. 


Upon the first of these monstrous 
libels, ] shall only remark, that I never 
called the Queen, or any person known 
to the court, ‘a nasty German frow.” 
I never called anybody a German frow, 
except the nasty, freckled, rough-hided, 
devils that go about the country in 
skull-caps and kilts, crying “ Py a 
proom;” and whom this emigration 
Ministry suffer ta swarm all over the 
country, while they tax us to get away 
the English working people, upon the 
pretended ground that they are too nu- 
merous. I never made even an allusion 
to the Queen, or to any lady belonging 
to the court; and I desire you, my 
friends, to join me in reprobating this 
villanous species of misrepresentation. 

With regard to libel No.2, the li- 
beller, being a Whig, is, I think, indis- 
creet as weil as libellous; for he tells 
us that the Duke of Wellington refused 
to elevate the Fitzjordans to distinc- 
tion. Indeed! I would not have told 
this if I had been a partisan of Lord 
Grey. Libel No. 3. relates to a curious. 
matter; the truth with regard to which 
will probably come out in the end. 
But I cannot dismiss these libels with- 
out bestowing upon them that reproba- 
tion which they deserve, and without 
observing that this is the 1 of * 
that which, in the slang of the House 
specie part of the prom” Tun tes 
! ‘part of the * Ican res - 
seg one Messrs. Leien and 

onn Hor imprisoned two years, 
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a ten thousandth part so virulent as any 
one of these. The bloody old Times 
newspaper, which is the most infamous 


piece of printing that ever disgraced ink | J 


and paper, has, if possible, poured forth 
libels still more infamous than these ; 
the libels of this bloody paper I have 
had to endure for a great many years. 
But I must cease to complain, now that 
it attacks the King himself, even in a 
more villanous manner than ever it at- 
tacked me. Let it see a prospect of 
gain arising from it, and it would at- 
tack with equal virulence the King of 
kings. 

From newspapers, let us now turn to 
Bank paper. Amongst the means 
which were put into motion on Mon- 
day, the 14th of May, was a run upon 
the Bank for gold, agreeably to the 
placard before-mentioned, which was 
put out on Saturday evening, the 12th 
of May. The run began on Monday 
morning, and continued with great 
spirit, until it was known that Lord 
Grey was to return to power. On 
Monday evening, the 14th of May, 
there took place in the House of Com- 
mons that debate which you will find 
inserted at full length in another part 
of this Register, which debate I call the 
reconciliation debate, and which you 
will find it impossible to read through 
without repeating to yourself a well- 
known passage of the poet : 


** Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong ?” 


Upon this debate I shall hereafter 
have plenty of opportunities of remark- 
ing, especially upon the speeches of 
Baxine, which you will find worthy of 
the greatest attention; for this loan- 
monger was, it seems, to have been 
Strathfieldsay’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. However, as connected with 
the present subject, this debate clearl 
proved, that the people had triumph- 
ed; and I am satisfied that that 
triumph was very much hastened by 
the run upon the Bank. The people 
were working in all sorts of ways ;.but 
this was certainly the most effectual of 
their movements. 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th of 
May, Lord Grey announced to the 


To rue Peopte oF MANCHESTER. 
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House of Lords that he had received a 
communication from the King; and 
that for that reason he moved an ad- 
journment of the House to Thursday, 
the 17th of May. It is now the middle 
of that day: and I expect to be able, 
before I conclude this letter, to an- 
nounce to you that. the Whig-Ministers 
ure re-instated in their offices ; and that, 
somehow or other, the passing of the 
bill by the Lords is to be made sure; 
and that every lover of freedom upon 
the face of the earth will have to be 
grateful to the people of this kingdom 
for their wonderful exertions during 
this wonderful week. 

All have behaved in so admirable a 
manner ; all have been so prompt, have 
shown so much spirit and so much wis- 
dom, that it would be difficult to select 
any portion of the people entitled to 
pre-eminence in public virtue: but, if 
one were compelled to cite an instance 
of promptitude and spirit perfectly pro- 
digious, it gives me particular pleasure 
to observe, that justice would compel 
the pen of the eulogist to write down 
the name of MANCHESTER ! In that 
town, the name of which is known 
throughout the world, and throughout 
the world is synonimous with all the 
qualities aud virtues connected with the 
most wonderful creative industry; 1n 
that town, two hundred miles distant 
from the court, the news of the King’s 
refusal and of Lord Grey's resignation did 
not arrive until the morning of ‘Thurs- 
day, the 10th of May. Before the even- 
ing of that day, a petition signed by be- 
tween 20 and 30 thousand persons, pray- 
ing the House of Commons to stop all 
supplies, was sent off to London, where 
it actually arrived the next day ; so that, 
though Manchester was at two hundred 
miles distance, there were but about 


y | seventy hours between the refusal of the 


King and the arrival of the petition !0 
London, signed by twenty-five thou- 
sand persons at the least. To their ho- 
nour I recerd, that Jonn SHuttLs- 
wortH, Ricnarp Porrsa, and Joux 
FieLpEn, were the bearers of ‘this pe 
tition. 

And, now, my friends, is there, afier 
this, any bloated boroughmonger imp 
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cajoling them out of their resolution to 
have cheap government? How often 
did I endeavour to impress upon your 
minds the important truths, that our 
deliverance depended upon ourselves ; 
that we had no hope but in our own 
exertions ; and that to induce us to 
make those exertions, we must clearly 
understand beforehand the good which 
would arise to us from a reform of 





q the Parliament. Often was I told, 
i that the promulgation of my propo3i- 
; tions would frighten the Lords, and 
would induce them to refuse to pass the 
bill. Often was I told this; and as 
often did I answer, They will never 
pass it unless compelled by the popular 
voice, and by resolute conduct on the 
part of the people ; and, to produce that 
Ss resolute conduct in the people, you must 
4 first make the people clearly see that the 





bill would be a great benefit to them, 

Men do not bestir themselves without a 
, motive ; and the motive must be strong 
é in proportion as the risk or the incon- 
venience is great. It has, therefore, 
been the object of my strenuous exer- 
tions, to furnish this strong motive ; 
and whatever share will be my due in 
i effecting this great national object, will 
- have to be ascribed to those LEcTUREs, 
which were delivered to you last winter, 








" and whatever degree of merit those 
____ lectures may possess, will be to be chiefly 
ascribed to the ambition which 1 had 
to stand high in your esteem. 
I am, your faithful friend, 
And most obedient Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 

Fraipay MorninG, SEVEN 0'CLOCK.— 
I have room for very little. The fol- 
lowing debate is long; but the matter, 





refer to almost incessantly for some time 
to come. It contains the unravelling 
of the plot of the most interesting 
drama that we ever beheld. It 








the ple, and especially by the rua 
xg are old she devil of, Thread- 
' needle-street, who was all in a cold 
‘sweat, when she shut her doors on the 
evening of this debate. CatrnaRvon 


Oh, that Herbert!) had just told them, 
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dent enough to entertain the hope of, in tother place, that “ the ministry was 
subduing the people of England, or of | formed.” 


and every word of it, we shall want to, 
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Do, pray, read Barino’s 
speeches in this debate, and, at the 
same time, remember how many times 
he has asserted, that this reform was 
a revolution, and that it must destroy 
the monarchy; for they have now the 
impudence to call it ‘‘ a monarchy,” as 
glibly as they talk of the ‘‘ imperial 
bushel,” or of selling the dead bodies of 
the poor. Look at Bartne in this de- 
bate! See whata figure he makes! 
mark his fright. 

The proceedings, in the two houses last 
night, show, that nothing was settled 
as to the means of passing the bill. Lord 
Grey having been asked, whether the 
king had, at last, accepted his advice, 
gave, as the report says, the following 
answer: ‘‘ Earl Grey repeated, that the 
‘* communication which he had received 
“* from his Majesty had not yet led to 
‘ any conclusive result, More than that 
** he did not feel himself called upon to 
“say. In fact, he had on Tuesday 
“ stated all that he could now state. A 
“ charge had that evening been made 
“ against him by a noble Lord, as if he 
“had been guilty, as a Minister, of 
“* most improper conduct in respectfully 
‘* tendering his resignation to his Sove- 
‘‘reign. He was not aware, however, 
that in so doing he had done more 
‘€ than many other Ministers before him. 
‘“* But it was asserted that he had taken 
“ this step when he was aware that no 
other administration could be formed. 
‘* What reason, however, was there for 
“ supposing that no other administra- 
tion could be formed ; their Lordships 
‘* having been told over and over again 
“by noble Lords opposite, that the 
were the most fit persons to forma Mi- 
“ nistry. Ifhis Majesty were left alone 
on this occasion, it was in conse- 
“ quence of the advice of the noble Lords 
opposite, and not in consequence of 





was produced by the resolution of |“ 





** his (Lord Grey’s) advice, or that of his 
friends. This, however, he would 
distinctly state to the noble Marquess, 
“ that uniexss he (Lord Grey) could be 
“* assured of the means of carrying the 
“ Reform Bill in a perfectly efficient 
“ state, he would not remain in office.” 
That's good. But I have now only 
time to add, that I believe, that I firmly 
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believe, that if this state of things con- 
tinue another week, a handful of paper 
money will not purchase a pot of beer. 
The run upon the Bank continued yes- 
terday as great as it was on Saturday. 
No tradespeople in London will now 
change a five-pound note. Several 
have notified by bills stuck in their 
windows, that they will not take bank- 
notes in payment: every one is pro-| 
viding himself with gold as far as he 
is able. Many a time have I cautioned 
my readers to be prepared for this state, 
of things. I repeat the warning now ; | 
for, and let them well observe it, that, | 
if the Bank stop now, five pounds in| 
paper-money may not be worth one single 
shilling, if the run continue for only 
a few days longer, there must be, what 
was called a Bank restriction ; because, 
without that, all must be instant confu- 
sion ; and, if that measure be adopted, 
Bank-notes must be made a legal; 
tender: then there will be two prices 
in the market ; the taxes will be paid in | 
paper; the dividends will be paid in| 
paper ; and, what is called a hundred 
pounds stock will perhaps soon be) 
worth less than twenty shillings 

Once more I beseech all my readers 
to pay attention to this. Land and goods 
are things that will not lose their 
value ; but a state of things is now 
likely to come, when no paper represen- 
tutive of money (be that paper of what 
sort it may) will be worth one single 
straw. 

I hope, my friends, that you will pro- 
ceed as you have done; that you will: 
by nv means slacken in your efforts, 
until the reform be actually accom- 
plished. 

I remain vour faithful friend, 
And most obedient Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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Debate on the projects of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and on his being again Prime Minister 
—which debate arose on the presenting of a 
Jrom the Livery of London, by the 

of Mr. ALpERwAN Woon. 


‘| Reform Bill introduced by the late Ministry 





~ Mr, Alderman Woop presented a petition 
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from the City of London, agreed to at a full 
meeting of the Livery in Common Hall as- 
sembled. He wondered whether the hon. 
Member for Thetford, if he was in the House 
would say that this was a fvolish petition: 
but perhaps he would, for he had asserted the 
same thing of the petition of the Court of 
Common Council, who were uot usually ac- 
customed to send up foolish petitions to that 
House, or to any other body. Some of the 
geutlemen who had voted this petition, though 
bot quite so rich as the hen. Member for 
Thettord, were possessed of property varying 
from 100,000/. to one million. Thatcircum- 
stance alone, he admitted, would not prevent 
them from sending up a foolish petition (a 
laugh) ; they were perhaps quite as likely tu 
do it as men of less property ; but he did not 
think they had done so in the present instance, 
They had carefully considered the petition 
they had agreed to, and they felt strongly the 
same desire with the country at large, that the 





was absolutely required to be passed. Though 
the effect of that bill would be to limit the 
franchise possessed by some of them as Livery- 
men of London, still they were willing to 
sacrifice that private aud personal advantage, 
in order to obtain a measure which they 
thought would be beneficial to the country at 
large. The petitioners prayed the Howse to 
refuse any turther supplies to the executive 
till the Reform Bill was passed into a law— 
aud with that prayer he most fully concurred. 
He could only say for himself, that he agreed 
with every word of the petition, and that he 
should certainly vote against all supplies till 
the Reform Bill had become law. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 


Mr. Alderman Tuompson wished to say 4 
few words upon this petition, It was one 
wiich had been passed at a full meeting of 
the Livery in Common Hall assembled, and 
was therefore entitled to every consideration. 
He was convinced it was impessible for any 
Government to carry ou. the affairs of this 
country unless they adopted the principles of 
the Reform Bill (hear, hear), beeause there 
Was a vast majority of ever class of the people 
whe were in favour of it, aud were most 
anxious that its enactments should become 
law. He should say but a very few words on 
the other part of the prayer of the petitioa, 
namely, with respect tu the stopping of the 
supplies. It was uudoubtedly within the 
power of the House of Commons to refuse the 
supplies, but it was a power which ought to 
be exercised with the greatest care and cau- 
tion ; as, whenever such a circumstance t 
place, it must disarrange all the transactions 
of commercial life, aud be productive of the 
most dreadfil consequences—of such conse 
quences as it was the object of the Reform 
toavert. Whenever circumstances arose 
were supposed to call for resorting, £0 al 
measure, he should endeavour to act with @ 
the discretion that it was possible could ™ 
used under the particular circumstances OF %" 
case, but he trusted it never would am 2 ¥ eg 
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the other part of the petition he most cordially 
concurred. 

Lord EsRtnGTon (who sat on the right, or 
Ministerial side of the House) said—Sir, 
Upon the subject to which this petition relates 
I have a few words to a‘dress to the House— 
I allude to the reports which have this morn- 
ing gained general publicity, and which have 
produced a degree of general excitement 
superior to any that we have yet seen con- 
t nected with the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and which, ! think | may add, have also ex- 








cited general constervation. I allude to the re- 
ports of his Grace the Duke of Wellington hav- 
ing received his Majesty’s commands to form 
an Administration (hear, hear); and if there 
be here any gentleman who has information 
that can satisfy the House of Commons upon 
this matter, I implore him to give us that in- 
formation. It, as every gentleman well knows, 


By has accepted office on condition of bringing 
in the Reform Biil—| was goiug to say—but 
of carrying on the Reform Bill—that bill, the 
heads of which were propounded by Lord 





Ds Ellenborough, after the vote of the other 
House, which led to the retirement of the late 
Administration. (Hear, hear, hear.) Now, 
Sir, I stated on a former occasion that it was 
net my wish to throw any unnecessary embar- 
rassments in the way of forming a Ministry ; 
and I can truly declare, that if the materials 
could be found from any parties in this coun- 
try, whereby the Crown could form a Govern- 
a ment that should not involve the departure 
a from every priuciple that has beeu expressed 
by them throughout the discussions upon this 
= _—s question, though I should not have had that 
| confidence in such a Government that I should 
. desire to have in any Government that un- 
Fa dertook to carry the Reform Bill ; vet, if such 
i 2 a Government was formed ov the principle of 
q carrying the Reform Bill, I for one would not 
4 withhold from them my humble support. 
(Hear, hear.) But I must say that it is im- 
possible for me (cheers)—actually impossible 
for me—to give any support to any Govern- 
ment that, under present circumstances, could 
be formed by the Duke of Wellington (cheers), 
because there is no pledge that he could give, 
of his intentions iu favour of a measure of re- 
form, which can be stronger than those which 
stand recorded (loud cheering)—than those 
which stand recorded by repeated votes, by 
speeches, and by solemn protests (immense 
cheering) of an uncompromising hostility to 
_ that measure. Is it possible, Sir, that the Duke 
__ of Wellington can come down to the House of 
_ Lords with, thas billin ove hand, and with his 
_ protest in the other (renewed cheering), and 
__ call upon that House to pass that measure, or 
to pass avything amounting ty wny portion of 
‘that measure (Cheering), that can give the 
slightest satisfaction to this House or the f 
ple? Is it possible, apy 
Buble Lords, who si 
), to become his 


























is further said that the Duke of Wellington | 
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ance of Heaven on the principles of this bill 
(tremendous cheering), that he can come 
round to support this bill, or any bill that is 
founded on the same principle? (Cheering.) I 
hope, | trust, I know him better, than to be- 
lieve him capable of adopting such a course. 
(Cheers.) IL hope, if political principle still’ 
continues to have any sway whatever over 
men (hear, hear, hear)—if anything like pud- 
lic morality (cheers) still exists, that neither 
in this nor the other House of Parliament will 
one Gentleman be found, who devounced this 
measure as uothing less than spoliation and 
robbery, to support it, merely because it is 
proposed under a new Administration; that 
nove will be found who, at the bidding of any 
one man, can thus turn their backs on all that 
they have before so solemuly asserted. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) If, however, that should be the 
ease, I'shall console myself with feeling that 
the course which I have pursued, and which 
iny honourable friends around me have pur- 
sued, has net been so inconsistent; and that, 
though others may desert their principles, we 
have uever betrayed ours. (Loud cheering.) 
If the bill, as propounded by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, should be brought into the House of 
Peers, and alter being carried there, should be 
brought iuto this House, to that bill, unless, 
in the interval, he should agam change his 
mind (hear, hear, hear), and depart from the 
priuciple of the bill, to the principle of that bill, 
so far as it effects an extensive disfranchise- 
ment of corrupt boroughs, at least as exten- 
sive as schedule A, if not more extensive than 
that schedule (hear, hear)—so far, too, as it 
effects the enfranchisemeut of the large towns, 
and adopts the 10l. qualification, | shall give, 
and I have ne doubt that my friends around 
me will do the same, my cordial aud zealous 
support. However others may change, the 
principles of our action will be the same for 
ever. But I must here be permitted to say, 
that when the Reform Bill was proposed, it 
was well known that I gave up my opiuion 
upon’ some further reform, which I then 
thought necessary, on the condition of gaining 
for the couvtry all that was proposed by that 
bill. (Hear.) To gain everything that is pro- 
posed in that bill we are all anxious now, and’ 
should anything short of that now be proposed 
to us, though we should be ready to take that, 
yet I trust that we should never rest satisfied 
till we had gained the fullextent of what we 
require. (Cheers.) But it is in vain to hope 
that the satistaction which would be derived 
tw the country from the passing of this bill, 
when received from the hands of the old and 
tried friends of reform, will be equalled by the 
satisfaction with which they will receive it 


when passed by the other party, What, oH 
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ask, that will be produced by such a change? for of that I am ignorant. I know nothing of 
I know not; but I trust that whatever may such a proceeding being about to take place. 
happen, the people of the whole country will I say I have not accepted office from his Ma- 
have the opportunity of expressing their opi- | jesty—I am not aware of the details which are 
nions firmly and decided, but, at the same | going forward ; but when I hear the noble 
time, i hope that they will express them mo- | Lord opposite state what he has done, | can- 
derately and temperately, that they will bear; not remain silent, but must be allowed to 
in mind that the worst blow that can be given | assert, that the Duke of Wellington is inca- 
to the Reform Bill, the greatest injury that! pable of doing anything in private or public 
can be inflicted on the cause of refurm, would | that can subject him to the charge of being 
be the consequence of avy attempt to carry | guilty of an act of public immorality. (Cheers 
the measure by any meaus but those which | from the left side.) 

are strictly constitutional. (Hear, hear.) 1} Lord Mitron—The House, Sir, must have 
beg to apologise to the House for the length | heard with great satisfaction from the gallant 
at which I have troubled them ; and agaiu [ | officer opposite, that the luke of Wellington 
implore any gentleman who may be acquainted | is incapable of an act of public imuoraiity 





with the matter, to satisfy us on the point to 
which I have alluded. (The uoble Lord sat 
down amidst much cheering.) 

Sir H. Harvince—lI should be the last per- 
son to intrude myself upon the notice of the 
House, if I thought I should be injuring the 
interests of the Duke of Wellington, but I 
Stand here in that situation that enables me, 
without impropriety, to make a few observa- 
tions in answer to the noble Lord. I have 
received no proposal from his Majesty to take 
office, and therefore, when the Duke of We)- 
lington is spoken of as guilty of a want of 
public morality (a solemn hear, hear, from 
the left of the Speaker, answered by loud and 
continued cheering on che other side), 1, as a 
friend of the Duke of Wellington, feel called 
upon to state, that there is no act of his life 
that justifies any hon. Member in applying to 
him that imputation, (Cheering aud counter 
cheering.) The use of such terms and such 
expressions has alone caused me, humble as 
1 am, to rise and protest against them, uot in 
anger or irritation, but because I think they 
are not justified. If his Majesty is, iu couse- 
quence of the advice tendered to him by his 
late Ministers, in that predicament that he 
has been obliged to call on the Duke of Wel- 
livgton for advice, I am persuaded that the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington will be, as 
it always has been, that of a loyal and devoted 
subject. (Cheers from the left of the Speaker.) 
With regard to any consistency or inconsist- 
ency on the part of the Duke of Wellington, | 
am aware that he has expressed in strong 
terms his opposition to the bill, aud that he 
has entered a protest against it. I have my- 
self, in this House, used expressions equally 
strong in declaring my opinion of the danger- 
ous Consequences of that revolutionary mea 
sure. I still retain those sentimeuts, that the 
bill is a dangerous and revolutionary measure, 
and that it will be so still if it be ouly a little 
mitigated, while its essential qualities are re- 
tained; and if enfranchisement and disfran- 
chisement, and a larger constituency —if such 
a bill can be brought down tu this House, and 
shall give those essential requisites which this 
House and the couutry will expect, it will not 
be for me to state who will bring down that 
bill, or whether it will be passed through the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington, 






| (cheers) ; because the gallant officer is a per- 
son who, more than any other individual, is 
capable of formiug an opinion on the conduct 
which the noble Duke will most probably 
pursue. (Hear.) But he has made some little 
mistake in the answer he has given to the ob- 
servations of my noble Friend, for he has as- 
sumed that my noble Friend has accused the 
Duke of Wellingtou of an act of public unmo. 
rality. (Hear, hear.) He did no such thing. 
What he stated was, that if the Duke of Wel- 
lington, having been the author of that protest 
which has found its way upon the Journals ef 
the House of Lords, is at the same time the 
author of a bill which he had already described 
as revolutionary, aud which the gallant Gene- 
_ral still describes as revolutionary ; if, | say, 
|the Duke of Wellington, having been the 
‘author of that protest, did form an Adminis- 
tration on the principle of passing that bill, 
that then the Duke of Wellington will have 
been guilty of au act of public immorality. 
(Loud cheering.) On the question put by my 
uoble Friend, as connected with the subject of 
this petition, the gallant Officer has given no 
answer. I trust, however, that before the ob- 
servations which have arisen on this petition 
shall have passed away, that some other pet- 
sun, who, though not equally in the confi- 
dence of the Duke of Wellington with the 
gallant Officer, will yet be able to make some 
commuuication to this House that shall satis- 
fy the public that the imputation on the con- 
duct of the Dake of WelMington will not 
arise, and that if his Grace dues accept office, 
he will do it untainted with such conduct, 
which, if adopted, would most certainly be an 
act of public immorulity. (Cheers.) The gal- 
lant Officer says that the conduct of the Duke 
of Wellington will be that of a loyal and de- 
voted subject. I hope by that expression that 
he means nothing but that his Grace will show 
loyalty and devotion to the interests of the 
country, and not to the caprice of any man. 
(Cheers.) If the gallant Officer means by 
that that there stands in these realms any hu- 
man being before whom loyalty and devotion 
could call onany manto sacrifice his frequent 
ly declared and .solemnly recorded opinions, 
the gallant Officer must entertain an opinion 
incousistent with the safety and well-being 
}of the country—an opinion that will put 4% 
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end to the responsibility of Ministers, and 
| by so doing willendanger the Monarchy it- 
; self, which it has always been the policy of 
the constitution to guard by relieving the 
chief magistrate from all responsibility, and 

; throwing that responsibility on the Ministers. 
(Hear, hear, bear.) I am sure, Sir, that it 
could not be the gallant Officer’s meaning, 
when he used those words, that devotion and 
loyalty were compatible with a dereliction of 

; a so distinctly, frequently, and so- 
i. emnly recorded (loud cheering), or that true 





devotion and loyalty could exist in connexion 


' with that conduct which my noble Friend has 


described; and which, if the Duke of Wel- 
lington were guilty of it, would justly render 
him liable to the accusation of having acted 
inconsistently with public morality. 
Sir H. HarDiInce was understood to say 
that the inference drawn by the voble Lord 
was unfair, and that he should not have risen 
a but for the ohservations of the noble Member 
- for Devonshire. 
y Mr. BakinG began by some observation, 
not distinctly heard, on the manner iu which 
he viewed the question; he then proceeded as 
follows :—It is not to be denied that the 
country stands at present on the brink of a 
great crisis, but I rise simply to call the calm 
attention of the House (if, at such a time, and 
on such a subject, it can give me its calm at- 
tention) to the positiou in which we are placed. 
I do not attribute to hon. Members their ea- 
gerness or anxiety as a fault, but in proportion 
to the importance of the topics which engage 
us is the necessity to give a calm considera- 
tion to the posture in which we stand. I say 
this, too, notwithstanding the sneer of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (we believe Mr. T. 
: Duucombe) ; and the question really is, whe- 
| ther that posture has been the fault of his Ma- 
_ jesty or the Ministers? In perhaps more 
constitutional language, I may inquire, has 
> what has occurred been produced by the 
King's fault, or by the fault of some phantom 
adviser who had operated upon the Royal mind? 
(Chee:s) All 1 wishvis, that honourable Gen- 
tlemen should consider whether it is generous 
towards the Crown, whether it is. common 
fairness towards the Crown, to irritate the 
public mind from one end of the kingdom to 
_ the other, before the Crown is in a condition 
_ to make an answer. (Hear, hear.) Although 
_ I venture to address the House on bebalf of 
| the Crown, I beg to say that am not empower- 
> edby the Crown. I have not had the bonour 
_ to meet his Majesty; but | am entitled, like 
> others, to state what I think is due, froma 
 +Mere sense of justice, The govd sense of Mi- 
 Bisters has, it is true, led them to abstain 
oe any reflections; but I put it to their 
' More immediate friends, viz. the two noble 
__ _Lerds who have addressed the House, whether 
_ Bis not consistent with honour, good faith, 
_ @nd common decency (much cheering), to 
4 pait at least until the King has the means of 
in, constitutionally heard, before ;he is 
died, from one ond of the kingdom to the 
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other, as a faithless person. (Cries of No, no, 
aud cheers reiterated.) The King was put 
forward as the advocate of a great measure, 
which was received with great favour by the 
great mass of the people; and now it Is as- 
serted that he has turned round to disappoint 
them. (Much cheering.) I do not say that 
this has been imputed by the two noble Lords ; 
but the language has been held at public 
meetings, (Cheers and laughter, and cries of 
‘*No.”’) 1 trust honourable Gentlemen will 
give me leave to speak; and if they will so 
far conform to the rules of debate, I shall be 
most happy to listen to them in return. TI as- 
sert that uo person can have read all the libels 
that have been published from one end of 
kingdom to the other, witbout seeing that 
such is the sum and substance of the accusa- 
tion against the Crown. It was very properly 
stated by the honourable Member for Preston, 
the other night, that although here and else- 
where there may be a great many persons 
anxious about the state of parties and indivi- 
duals, the question with the country is, what 
is to become of the great measure of reform ? 
At least it is for the country to wait, and 
bope it will wait without being agitated and 
excited by avy observations, but especially by 
such as are made here. (Mach cheering and 
confusion.) The country will be disposed to 
wait to see whether, in fact, the King has so 
broken faith (cheers) ; because I admit, what~ 
ever may be the opinions of others, or of the 
humble individual now addressing the House, 
that the Crown has undoubtedly given a pledge 
to the country of an extensive measure of re- 
form, (hear, hear,) and no person could ap- 


| proach his Majesty with the advice, by forfeit- 


ing that pledge, to sacrifice his own character 
aud to sacrifice the Monarchy of the country, 
(Great confusion on all sides, and much 
cheering from the right of the Speaker.) I 
repeat, that no man could advise the King de- 
liberately to break faith with bis people. No 
man could approach the throne, under exist- 
ing circumstances, with any other than this 
language :—‘* My own opinion is, that the 
Refurm Bill will not promote the good of the 
country; the constitution to arise out of it 
will not be so beneficial as that we are about 
to abandon; but dangers may arise—an 
emergency may occur—circumstances may 
present themselves requiring this concession. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Atter what has pro- 
ceeded from the Crown, nobody, whatever 
might be their private views, could give ad- 
vice different from that, and the case must he 
governed by the peculiar difficulties attendisg 
it. I know not what the sentiments of the 
Monarch may be, but ovly such advice could 
for a moment be listened to: the determina- 
tion once taken to grant reform—the pled 
for that purpose once given, it must be su 
stantially redeemed and made good. (Cheers.) 
At the same time, let not the House su 
that I am implicating any other, or that | am 
detailing anything that passed hetween 
hisMajesty aud others, [ speak merely my own 
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opinion—I have no right to speak for others; 


and the Duke of Wellington is perfectly com- 
petent to explain and justify bis own conduct. 
(Cheers and laughter.) With my right ho- 
noarable and gallant Friend near me (Sir H. 
Hardivge), 1 am contident that the great 
mass of the people will feel that, after the 
great services of that distinguished individual, 
it is not upon light grounds that confidence 
should be refused. (Cheers.) Such being 
the case, I come to the question—Has this 
Ministry been broken up becanse the King 
has turned short round and refused to make 
the Reform Bill law ?—1 deny it. The situa- 
tion is undoubtedly very serious and lament- 
able, but the Crown must be advised in some 
way by somebody. (Continued daughter.) 
The Ministers retire—they refuse to perform 
their duties—and | admit that to recommend 
the King not to pass a Reform Bill would be 
advice of a most pernicious kiud, and the in- 
dividual who gave it would be justly exposed 
to the reprobation both of the House and the 
country. (Cheers.) As far as I can under- 
stand (and my information is little beyond 
that of any other honourable Member, being 
mainly derived from what the noble Lord had 
said on a former occasion), the Administra- 
tion was broken up ou this simple ground— 


ComMoNs. 


out—that although I have voted and spoken 
against the general principle of the bill, and 
_although J still. maintain those opinions, yet 
for ne sinister purpose. I did (as the hon. 
Member for Midhurst and others may remem- 
ber) at a public meeting at the London Tavern, 
state, that however objectionable, there was 
such a feeling in the country in favour of the 
bill that there would be no permanent peace 
until the measure was conceded. (Hear, hear.) 
I used that expression twelve months ago— 
not in a corner, but at a public meeting, and 
of course without referevce to what has now 
occurred. I have mentiouved it in order to 
show that a mau may be perfectly justified in 
adopting a measure he does not approve for 
the purpose of averting dangers of a worse aud 
more threatening description. This may be 
called public immorality ; but 1 admit that I 
was guilty of it, and at a public meeting 
twelve months ago. Whether this may also 
'be the opinion of the Duke of Wellington | 
know not, avd I have no authority to state; 
but when it is imputed as an act of immo- 
rality, 1 feel bound to take my share of it; 
and for one I coutend that, instead of being 
immoral, it is an honest and defensible pro- 
ceeding. 1 repeat that we ought to wait until 
, the Crown has the means of explaining to the 











that the King had to deal not ouly with the | House and to the country what were the rea- 
House of Commons but with the House of | sons which induced it to reject the advice of 
Lords ; and in reference to the latter, he was |its Ministers, in c msequence of which they 


required to establish a most dangerous and | 
atrocious principle. (Cheers and confusion.) 
That principle being, that every time the two 
Houses of Parliament differ ou a question of | 
legislation, the Minister of the Crown is enti- 

tled to force the House of Lords by sending an ' 
immense number of peers iuto it; on the re- 
fusa] of the King to accord in this plan, the 
Ministers may throw up their commissiuns in 
his face, and the country is to be told, because 
his Majesty has conscientious scruples in so 
dealing with a branch of the legislature, that 
he is false and perfidious. (Cheers from all 
sides.) As far as my information gues, that is 
a fair view of the case; but } do not pretend 
even to say that my intelligence is correct, 
and still less do I call upon the House to pro- 
nounce any opinion. All this House aud the 
country is expected to do is, to wait until the 
Crown is in a condition to tell its own story— | 
to allow that justice to the King which every | 
cremmal has a right to when placed at the bar | 
for trial. (Hear, hear.) Whatever may be | 
the feelings of the House, or whatever may be | 
the popularity of the question out of doors, I 
think that the good sense of the country will 
revolt against auy other mode of dealiug with 
its Sovereign. (Cheers.) Angry speeches and 
angry proceedings are at least ill-timed until 
the Crown has the means of stating its own 
case. J have no intention of going farther 
into the subject: I merely state what is my 
impression, and | have no wish to enter into 
the particular merits of this or of any other 
Reform Bill; but this I will say in reference 
to the charge of immorality so freely dealt 
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refused longer to coutinue in its service. When 


| the time comes the country will hear and 
| judge ; and however well disposed, as l am 


inyself, to give right hon. Gentlemen opposite 


credit for the best intentions, it will then also 


respect the scruples of the Monarch in follow- 
ing advice of adescription which an honest 


English king might justly hesitate to adopt. 


(Cheers. ) 

Lord ALTHoRP—I do not rise for the purpose 
of entering at all at large intu this discussion; 
but the hon. Gentleman has attributed to my 
voble Friends sentiments and opinions which 
were neither uttered by them, nor, to MY 
knowledge, uttered by any Member of the 
House. (Much cheering.) I did not hear avy- 
body make the sort of observations regardivg 
his Majesty attributed by the hon. Gentleman; 
and he calls upon the House to suspend its 
judgmeut until his Majesty’s constitutod 
advisers are in a condition to explain, 1 bope 
and trust that the House will do so, and that 
it will not run away with any mistaken feeling 
regarding his Majesty’s conduct, where u was 
possible to give it a fair interpretation. 
my noble Friends aliuded to was—net the coo~ 
duct of his Majesty—they alluded to what 
might have been the conduct—I say, what 


‘might have been the conduct of, avy indivi- 


duals who, having opposed the Reform Bill ia 
its principle and in its details, were nev 

less -ready to accept office with a view to carry 
the very measure they had so strenuously ré- 
sisted. (Loud and long cheering.) To that 
state of things their vbservations applied : 
that was the public immorality to which they 
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sious they used were stronger than were 
merited by the occasion. (Cheers from all 
sides.) With respect to the Reform Bill, what- 
ever may be my feelings with regard to such 
a line of conduct, I may truly say that I have 
heard with considerable gratification the hon, 
Member admit, iv the strong terms in which 


he did admit it, first, that the general feeling | 


of the country is in favour of the measure 
(bear, hear); and, secondly, however I may 
differ from him in the inference he draws from 
the circumstance, that a large measure of re- 
form is necessary to the peace and weifare of 
the kingdom. I rejoice that an hon. Gentle- 
man of bis influence should at length have 
arrived at that conclusion; and although it 
may not be our lot to be the Ministers who 
carry the Reform Bill, we shail have the 
satisfaction of knowing, by the consent of all 

artias, that we have done a public service in 
introducing it. (Very vehement cheering, 
especially from the right of the chair.) By 
our exertions a Reform Bill—and a large Re- 
form Bil!—will have been adopted. (Cueers.) 
The hon. Gentleman says, aud says most truly, 
at jeast from hearsay I can confirm him, that 
many months agu he was of opinion it would 
be necessary to granta measure of reform, | 
know also, that although he was of that opi- 
nion, undoubtedy in this house he did not ex- 
press it. (Much cheering.) I saw none of the 
effects of that conviction either in the hon. 
Gentiemau’s votes or speeches. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Nevertheless 1 am glac to hear, 
that although he always spoke against the 
Reform Bill, be always wished it well, and 
that however he might denounce it, he did 
not really think it unjust, revolutionary, or 
inconsistent with good government. (Hear, 
hear.) He tells us, indeed, that he still thinks 
it will not be an improvement—but what he 
Says regarding his future intentions is, un- 
doubtelly, a great improvement. (Cheers and 
laughter on all sides.) We may hope, there- 
fore, as he has begun improving, that he will 
gv on in the same course, and that, ere long; 
we shall see our Reform Bill carried to the 
great satisfaction of the peuple, aud, as we 
think, to the amelioration of the constitution, 
(Cheers from al} sides.) 

Mr. T. Duncomspe—Within these few mi- 
nutes, | have heard that a declaration has 
been just made in another place, by Lord 
Carnarvon, that the new Administration is for 

accepting some of the minor parts of the Re- 
form Bill, and that it has been postponed 
until Thursday, in order that it may then be 
taken into consideratiun by the other House 
of Parliament. (Cheers and loud laughter.) 


‘We know that the Duke of Wellington was 
We know also 


; 


insult the people of Birmingham. (Coufusion, 


_ aud mingled cheers, and cries of ** No, no.”’) 

_ “He sent back their petition, and refused to lay 
it at the foot of the Throne, on the idle pre- 
xt that he knew of no such body as that from 
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alluded ; and I cannot think that the expres- | 







hick 


which it emanated. (Cheers.) We are now to 
understand that the Administration has been 
formed, and as the bill is to be taken into 
consideration ou Thursday, | suppose that the 
next we shall bear will be that public princi- 
ples, like public meetings, are ‘a faree,’” 
(Cheers and laughter in all quarters.) If the 
Duke of Wellington did not mean to pursue 
the Reform Bill, instead of postponing it until 
Thursday, the motion would have been to dis- 
charge the order for taking it into considera- 
tion, Where he has found Ministers two fill 
his Cabinet, | know not; but weall know who 
was the noble andlearned Ludividual first em- 
ployed to compound the Administration, and 
we vow find that that Administration is about 
to adopt the very bill which it denouuced only 
a few hours ago as revulutionary. (Cheers 
and laughter.) 1 cannot say that the measure 
has fallen into hands more worthy of it, or 
more worthy of the task of passing it. I do 
not deny the noble Lord’s learning or talents, 
but his whole life has been one scene of political 
prostitution and apostacy, Again I say of what 
materials the Administration will be tormed it 
is impossible yet to guess; butif it is to be 
composed of the opponents of the Reform Bill, 
their principles must be, like certain vehicles 
set upon crape-necked carriages, the advan- 
tage of which is, that they turn round in the 
smallest possible space. (Laughter from all 
sides.) In such a vebicle must the Duke of 
Wellington go down to the House of Lords, 
(Laugiter.) What will be the beasts that 
draw him—who the charioteer thatdrives bim, 
or who the pensioned lacquies that stand be- 
bind him, | know wot (much cheering); but 
this 1 kiow, that, under such circumstances, 
I would rather be the tailor that turns bis coat 





than the Duke of Wellington with all his glo- 
ries. (Much cheering.) But if the temporal 
Lords have no consciences to be consulted, 
what is to become of the spiritual Peers? Are 
the bishops to be hung upon craue-necked 
carriages too? Are they of a sudden to fling 
up their mitres aud halivo for ** the bill, the 
whole bill, aud nothing but the bill ?”’ (Reite- 
rated cheers and bursts of laughter.) One of 
these right rev. Prelates made a most solemn 
appeal to the House upon the subject, and as 
it has since been published from authority in 
the shape of a pamphict, | may be excused for 
quoting a passage trom it: it was a speech de- 
livered on the question, that the Retorm Bill 
be read a second time. ‘* My Lords (said the 
Bishop) but one thing is sight aud ove thing 
only—to walk uprightly ; that is iu your own 
power. As for the consequences, they are in 
the power of God. Will you distrust that 
power? My Lords, you will mot.” I say go 
the House of Peers—*‘ My Lords, you will dis- 
trust that power, unless the Duke of Welling- 
ton and piace are your God.” (Vehement 
cheers.) ‘The bou. Member for Thetford tas 
talked about the creation of Peers—forsooth 
that it would degrade the House uf Lords; but 
this base violation of public principle—this 





| base violation uf public protest, will du more to 
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degrade the House of Lords than the creation ' might speak the sense of the people? (Con- 
of a hundred Peers. (Cheers for some minutes, , tinued cheers.) _it has been said that we have 
during which the bon. Member sat down.) i connected the King's name with reform. Let 
Sir H. HarpinGe rose. Before he uoticed | me ask the hon. Member tor Thetford this -— 
the harshness of the expressions of the hon. | Will dissolving the Parliament separate the 
Member for Hertford, he wished to know whe- King’s name from reform? (Cheers) Will 
ther he meant to say that the Duke of Wel- dissolving the Parliament separate the names 
lington has—(cries of ‘‘ Order, and spoke.”’) | of other members of the royal family from 
The SPEAKER remarked that he did not con- reform ? (Cheers.) I will give the House the 
sider it a question of order, nor did he require | titles of some of those members—the illustri- 
to be made alive to points of order when they |}ous Cumberlaud and the sapient Gloucester, 
occurred. (Many cheers from all parts of the House, 
Sir H. HARDINGE was again about to speak, ‘mixed with cries of ** order.’’) 
but he was again interrupted by the impatience | Sir H. HARDINGE rose. . 
of the House. | ‘The Speaker called the hon. Member to 
Lord Mitton said it appeared to him that order. It was irregular to mention any 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman was him- | names, and not less those of the royal dukes, 
self out of order in the interruption he had| Mr. IT. Duncombe apologised. If the new 
occasioned, | Ministry should venture(he added) to dissoive 
Sir H. HARDINGE again rose; but the dis- | this Parliament, they may depend upon it 
turbance was so great that he could not be | they will not better their situation, aud the 
heard, and after standing for a few moments | inevitable result will be their defeat, disgrace, 
he resumed his seat. ‘and dishonour. You may reject the petitions 
Mr. ‘I. Duncombe proceeded. I repeat | of Political Unions, but it will be in vain: the 
that if the House of Lords be guilty of the base | people will and ought to be heard. On Satur- 
violation of public principle and recorded pro- | day I heard that the petition of the Birming- 
test, it will du more to lower them ip the esti- | ham Union had been sent back. I have never 
mation of the people of England than the | yet belonged to any of those bodies ; but the 
creation of a hundred peers. | agree also with | moment | heard that fact 1 enrolled my name. 
the right rev. Prelate | have already quoted |(Cheers ) You may talk as you please about 
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in another sentiment contained in his speech | putting down Political Unions. 


1 should like 


where he says of the Lords, and letthat House | to see the question tried whether Political 


look to it:—My Lords, if this House shall 
ever fall from its palmy state, it wall fall by 
corruption from within. (Cheers.) It will 
fall by folly or by guilt—by the cowardice or 
treachery of some—if there shall be any such 
—of its own degenerate members. (Cheers.) 
IT say that they cannot be so degenerate ; 1 do 
not believe that there are any such ; that they 
will not so grossly violate the pledges they 
have given in the face of God and their country. 
But we are told, by the hon. Member for 
Thetford, that the Duke of Wellington has, at 
Jast, heard the imperious call of the people for 
reform; that the voices raised at those 
** farces”—public meetings—have at length 
reached him; and that the Duke of Welling- 
ton means to give us refurm. Reform from the 
Duke of Wellivgton! Reform from the 
Tories! We are to be taught reform by these 
honourable and right honourable apostates ! 
Tae people are to learn the value of reform, 
as Dean Swift tells us the ancients learnt how 
tv prune their vines; they found that when 
asses had browsed upon them, they throve 
more vigorously, and produced better fruit ; 
So in this case, because the Tories have at 
last nibbled at reform, it is to thrive more 
vigorously and to produce better fruit. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) 1 say that what comes 
from so polluted a source must be corrupt, 
and that we ought never tu distrust the Tories 
more than when they affect to be liberal. 
(Cheers.) But if this Administration be 
formed, what, | want to know, are they. to do 
with this House? Will they dissolve. the Par- 
liament which the King called in order that it 





Unions can be put down. I maintain that 
you Cannot put them down but by granting 
reform. A Political Union is quite as legal 
aud constitutional a body as that political 
union known by the name of the Cumberland 
or Conservative Club. (Repeated cheers.) | 
shall trouble the House at present no farther ; 
but in sitting down I thiuk it right to say that 
I shall oppose and defeat the new Administra- 
tion by all the means the forms of this House 
allow. Out of doors I shall adopt every pos- 
sible constitutional measure to resist and em- 
barrass them—by agitation, if you like to call 
it so, or in any other way, until I see those 
who have been the prime movers of this base 
outrage upon the nation’s feelings burled ow 
their lofty station and biting the very dust 0 
reform, amid the curses of an ipsulted people 
and the execration of au indiguant Parliament. 
(Immense cheering.) 2 

Mr, Beaumont was not very distinctly heard, 
as the House was far from tranquil while 1 
was speaking. He referred to the 
protest of the Duke of Wellington, and re- 
marked, that if a tree were to be known so 
fruits, little reliance could be placed upon we 
disposition of the author of that protest 10 
favour of reform. He also noticed the pa 
rounding of the metropolis by military, 4° 
the rejection of the Birmingham petition, 4 
the first acts of the new Government, @ 
called upon the House of Commons to § * 
forward as the conservative body of the eee 
It was his most anxious desire to — the 
enemies of the people from the councils that 
King, and he threatened to do every thing 
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Gentleman had used strong expressions, 
which he (Sir G. Murray) bad uo wish to imi- 
tate. For his part he (Sir G. Murray) was 
always desirous to avoid the use of language 
which might give offence ; and he thought 
that if at all times it was desirable for the 
Members of that House to proceed with tem- 
per and moderation, the present times espe- 
cially required that they should do so. The 
hon. Member for Calne had spoken of infamy 
being iucurred by persons accepting places ; 
but surely the hov. Gentleman must be aware 
thatin the present circumstances of the coun- 
try place could not be very desirable. (Hear, 
hear.) But there might be an emergency 
which should induce men of honour and prin- 
ciple to take office, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties with which they should have to con- 
tend. (Hear.) As to the course which the 
new Administration were supposed to intend, 
he must say, that surely it was the duty of 
public men to follow at any time the course 
which the public good, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the times, required. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It was too much to accuse 
Statesmen of inconsistency because they 
advupted that course. But if the persons who 
were to constitute the new Administration 
were accused of inconsistency, he would take 
leave to ask, was there no inconsistency upon 
the other side? (Hear.) Had there been no 
inconsistency on the part of the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces ? (Hear, hear.) 
It was always unpleasant to him (Sir G. Mur- 
ray) to make charges against awy one; but 
he now felt justified in asserting that the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, had, 
both in his speeches in that House, and in 
pamphlets published under his name, ex- 
pressed himself hostile to those very princi- 
ples upon which he had since framed his Re- 
form Bill. (Hear, hear, hear.) Besides, se- 
veral colleagues of the noble Lord had fre- 
quently expressed themselves hostile to the 
principles of reform altogether. When the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
whom he did not then see in his place, was on 
one occasion defending some of those gentle- 
men from a charge of inconsistency, he said 
that it was most improperand unjust te ac- 
cuse statesmen of inconsistency when they 
were induced to alter their policy, foreign or 
domestic, with the altered circumstances of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) He recollected 
that on that occasion, his right hon. Friend 
beside him (Sir R. Peel) joined with the noble 
Lord in repelling the charge of inconsistency 
which was cast upon public men for having 
altered their policy upon a particular question. 
(The noise in the House of members talking 
and moving about was such, that for a great 
we of the hon. Gentleman’s speech he was 

eard imperfectly.) It was, evidently, the 
wish of some persons in that House, and it 
was expressly the object of some who spoke 
to-night, to cramp the Sovereign in the choice 
of Ministers. He was very glad to observe 
-that the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 


Hovse or Commons. 
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bad assumed a tone different from that 
adupted by the persons to whom he al- 
luded. That noble Lord had said, that 
if any measure was brought forward by 
the new Ministry, be they whom they may, 
which should seem to him to be beneficial ty 
the country, he would give them so far his as- 
sistance and support. As to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Hertford, who gave 
an illustration respecting the vine, he could 
not help smiling, for the Tories were not the 
persons who had browsed in the spot to which 
the hon. Gentleman alluded. The noble Lord, 
the Member for Northamptonshire, had 
drawn a distinction between loyalty and that 
sort of attachment which induced men to bend 
to all the caprices of the Sovereign, but there 
was yet no reason to accuse any persons of 
that sort of blind devotion. Without the 
fullest information, the House ought not to be 
persuaded that ithe King had acted with ca- 
price. ‘Phere had been no proof that his Ma- 
jesty had abandoned the principles to which, 
in his speech from the throne, he had before 
pledged himself; or that he did not still en- 
tertain the sentiments which he was known to 
have expressed. (Hear, bear.) All they knew 
was, that his Ministers made to him a prope- 
sition with which he did not think it right to 
comply. But they did not know what were 
the circumstances which induced his Majesty 
tu think that he ought not, at the time, to do 
what his Ministers advised him to. Under 
these circumstances (and he spoke there only 
as an individual, and witheut authority from 
any quarter whatever)—it appeared to hin, 
that the only line which it became the House 
to follow was, to support the Crown. (Cheers.) 
An hon. Member (whose name we could 
not learn) said, that heretofore he had always 
doubted that it would be a wise or expedient 
course to create new peers, for the purpose of 
carrying a particular measure. But now all 
his doubts were removed. The ccurrences 
of the last week had convinced him that new 
peers ought to have been created. (Cheers.) 
As that had not been done, it remained for the 
House of Commons to send up to the Lords 4 
Bill of Supply in company with a Reform Bill. 
He did not think that, in such a case, the 
House of Lords would venture to separate what 
the Commons had joined. (Cheers, and @ 
laugh.) The speech of the hon. Member for 
Thetford. had beeu alluded to already by seve- 
ral speakers, and he also would advert to one 
topic introduced by that Gentleman. Coonet 
into town that morning, he saw seve 
tachments of the army on their march. Now, 
certainly it might be that they were. “t 
changing quarters; but the appearance 
troops moving from place to place at the 





sent conjuncture was enough to “ 
isle from its propriety.”” (Cheers.) _Heae® 
with the observations of the hon. Dlempss™ 
Calne, and would join with that Gent 
taking measures to show that they, 
confidence in the men whom 
Steod the King had 
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he was sure that the country Would also show 
that it reposed no confidence io those persons. 
(Cheers. ) 

Lord J. Russewu felt himself called upon, 
on an occasion like the present, to show that 
the conduct which was said to be borne out by 
kis example was in every respect dissimilar to 
everything that he had ever done. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought it to be his duty, in such 
a case, to Jay before the House his own con- 
duct and that of the gentlemen, whoever they 
might be, who were about to take office as 
Cabinet Ministers. It had been said that he 


had changed his opinions on the subject of 


reform. His opinions had at all times beea 
expressed just as he entertained them at the 
time ; and yet all that could be brought home 
to him on the subiect of change of opinion 
was, that from having been a reiormer twelve 
years ago, and that not of the most moderate 
class of refurmers—from being a reformer 
who proposed to take one hundred members 
from places now represented in that House, 
and to give them to the great towns—from 
being such a reformer, he hai come to be the 
advocate of that reform which for a long time 
he had endeavoured to rendered unnecessary 
—that was the total disfranchisemeut of no- 
mination boroughs. But that change in his 
conduct and the necessity of the case had been 
brought about, first, by the obstinate resist- 
ance which had been made by the Government 
now coming into office to the most moderate 
reform; (cheers;) secondly, by the altered 


_ condition of the country ; and thirdly, by the 
- Opinious.of many persons of the highest au- 


thority, differing from each other on the ques- 
tion of reform. He would mention two of 
those persons by whose opinions he had been 
_ influenced, and it would be admitted that they 
_had few opinions iu common upon the general 
: 9 of réform—Lord Grey and the late 
Mr. Canning. It was the opinion of those 
gentlemen, that if any measure of reform was 
_tobe carried, it ought to be founded on such 
' principles as would render it final, (cheers,) 
_ So far as it was possible for the legislature to 

make itso. On these three considerations it 
_ Was that he had coe to the opinion, that ifa 


_ ¥Feform were effected, however estensive it 


ight be in other respects, but which should 
pave seats in that House avowedly at the dis- 
sal of individuals, the question would still 
left open to discussion, and there would 
be a call for further reform. (Cheers.) 
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the great men to whom he had alluded—and, 
above all things, by the effect produced in the 
country by the declaration of the Duke of Wel- 
linnton, that no reform was necessary—that 
the system of representation was as perfect 
as the wit of man could devise, and that he 
(the noble Duke) wquld never consent to any 
reform of any kind whatever. (Cbeers.) Such 
were his reasons for agreeing with his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey), in the interviews which 
he had with him in the commencement of his 
ministry, that any reform which they should 
determine to produce ought to be of the most 
decided character, and therefore they adopted 
the measure to which that House had since 
given its sanction. (Cheers.) But he would 
put it to the candour of Gentlemen opposite, 
and of the honousable Baronet who had ap- 
pealed to him (Sir G. Murray), whether that 
change which had taken place in his opinions 
in the course of twelve years, was equal in 
danger to the change which had taken place 
in the opinions of some geutlemen within the 
last twelve days. (Vehement cheering.) In 
twelve days, those gentlemen had changed, 
from opposition to all reform as revolutionary, 
to the support of that reform which they de- 
nominated as the most revolutionary that 
could be devised. (Cheers.) It was nowa 
matter of boast with their friends, that those 
persons who sigued twelve days ago a declara- 
tion that they opposed the Reform Bill as re- 
volutionary, subversive of the constitution, and 
dangerous to the Crown, were now taking 
office pledged to carry that same measure. 
(Cheers.) He trusted that, after the appeal 
which had been made to him, the House 
would indulge him whilst he said a few words 
respecting the crisis in which the country was 
pores at present. Jn dving so, he should not 
xe induced by the artful threat of the hon. 
Member for Thetford to drag the King’s name 
into the discussion. (Cheers.) He should 
not be provoked by that hon. Member's 
taunt to lift the veil from before the throne, 
and bring the King’s personal character into 
the debate. (Hear, hear.) According to the 
constitution, there was no doubt that the Kin 
had the prerogative to reject any advice whic 
his Ministers might offer to him, at the same 
time that hew as bound to acceptthe resignation 
of any man who felt in his conscience that his 
services could no longer be performed for the 
good of the country. But it was po less un- 
ceeer a the right of that House to withhold 
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its coufidence from any Ministry which his 
Majesty might he. advised to call to bis coun- 
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that should conduct it through that House, 
provided only that they carry it through un- 
touched in all its principles. (Hear, bear.) 
But he would own that he felt a difficulty in 
trusting much to the future prospects of the 
bill, and that difficulty was not diminished 
by what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Thetford. He could not see what the reason 
was wherefore that honourable Gentleman 
had wot professed the same sentimeuts a 
week ago, and declared himself ready to 
support the bill. (Hear, hear.) Was the sen- 
timent with which bonourable Gentlemen 
had acted to be expressed in these words : 
—** We will not object to the bill if you give us 
your places ; give us your offices and we shall 
carry your bill.” (Vehement cheering.) Well, 
if they bad plainly and honestly avowed that 
sentiment, or if they bad given an intelligible 
intimation that they entered with such views, 
Lord Grey would have willingly given up his 
office and the bill together into their hands. 
(Cheers.) He would have said that the 
measure was to him an uccasion of pain and 
thorns, and that he would give up the bill to 
them if they would carry it as it was ; that is 
to say, if they would revoke every pledge 
which they had ever given—if they would re- 
tract every sentiment that they had ever 
uttered. (Repeated cheers.) But if the senti- 
ments of those gentlemen had not undergone 
the change which was supposed te have taken 
place in them—if they were determined to 
mutilate the bill, or to introduce clauses into 
it which would deprive the people of the power 
to control their representatives, in that case 
the Reform Bill would be essentially different 
from that which it was when sent up from 
that House, aud it would be such as might ac- 
count for those gentlemen’s support. He was, 
iudeed, very doubtful that they would carry 
the bill without making alterations to suit it 
to their opinions, unless they should be in- 
duced to keep it as it was, for the sake of 
retainiug their places, which really seemed to 
be to them the object of their whole ambition. 
(Cheers.) But if they should not mutilate 
the bill—if they should send it back to that 
House with alterations only in some minor 
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that was atime when the character of public 
men was of so much importance, that « any 
loss was better than the loss of character” 
(prolonged cheering) ; because the character 
of public men was the foundation of public con. 
fidence. (Repeated cheering.) Such heive 
the sentiments of the nuble Duke, he (Lord 
J. Russell) could not believe that he (Lord | 
Wellington) would place himself in a situation 
in which the people would be able to say to 
him that he had violated his pledges and 
falsified his opinions, and that in future, with 
whatever solemnity he might pledge him- 
self to any line of conduct—with whatever 
earnestness he might state bis opinions, the 
public could never have confidence iu the mau 
who could sweep away in one day the most 
solemn protestations of his whole life. (Great 
cheering.) The hon. Member for Thetford 
had come down to the House with an intima- 
tion that the change of opinion had taken 
place, and he seemed to suppose that such a 
change was no more than a summer cloud, 
which would pass away without exciting won- 
der or alarm. But he would assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the people attached more im- 
portance than he (Mr. Baring) did to the 
character of the persons to whom the affairs of 
the country might be entrusted (hear, hear) : 
and the Duke of Wellington himself was no or- 
dinary person. (Hear.) He was one in whose 
character the whole country was interested. 
(Hear, hear.) Having said thus much in 
reply to the hon. Member for Thetford, he 
would beg leave to say a few words in refer- 
ence to the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
who had been alluded to in connexion with 
the present subject, and respecting certain 
reports which were in circulation, It was 
said that the right hou. Gentleman was not 
now about to take place in the new Adminis- 
tration. (Hear.) To that rumour, he (Lord 
J. Russell) did not hesitate to give credence. 
He had ever spoken of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with respect ; and, indeed, ow one occa- 
sion he regretted, for the sake of his (Sir R. 
Peel's) character, that he had consented to 
remain in office whilst another great question, 
to which the hon. Baronet was known to be 








pvints not affecting the priaciples, or the more 
important of its provisions, he would make no 
objection to such alterations. (Hear, hear.) 
Now there was another question—no less 


important than the question of reform, re-| 


specting the character of public men. (Cheers.) 
When he attached so much importance to 
that question, he was only uttering the senti- 
ments which the Duke of Wellington had 
expressed in stronger terms, on the occasion 
when there was some question respecting the 
retirement of Mr. Huskisson from office, and 
when that gentleman made it the condition of 
his remaining in the Administration that the 
Duke of Wellington should solicit him to 
remaiu. But the Duke, thinking it below the 
dignity of his station to make such a solicita- 
thon, said that, however valuable the services 
of Mr, Huskisson might be to the state, yet 


opposed, was carried. (Hear, hear.) But he 
(Lord J. Russell) understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman was so entangled that he 
could not escape, and that his conduct was 
influenced by the purest motives. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, and fur all that he had seen of that 
Geutleman, he readily gave credence to the 
statement that he would not take office 10 the 
present conjuncture, and he was sure that the 
right bon, Baronet would not follow any course 
which honour did not sanction. (Hear, hear.) 
But, perhaps, as had been suggested, th — 
right hon. Gentleman might yet think him- — 























self eye in a situation in which he ought 
to give his su to the Administra’, 
although he would not consent to take part B® — 
it. But the t hon. Bardénet had 7 


before expressed his seutiments on the 
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as must prevent him (Sir Robert Peel) from 

ving his aid to such an Administration, and 

m bringing to its support that eloquence 
which, strengthened by his high character, 
had so often gained the support of the Heuse 
to the measures which he advocated. The 
right hoo. Baronet’s sentiments on this sub- 
_ ject had been recorded on a very late occasion, 
_ He (Lord John Russell) would venture to 
ead the terms in which those sentiments 
_ were recorded. 
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Sir E. SuGnEN said, that it might be very 
well for Geutlemen to speak of infamy and 
Jishonour attaching to those who accepted 
office. But Gentlemen must be aware, that 
he for one could not accept office without in- 
curring loss and inconvenience, and could 
therefore be influenced ouly by a feeling of 


public duty. (Cheers, mingled with laughter, 
and cries of Oh, oh!) He had not come down 
prepared for the present discussion. He had 
not brought with him, like the noble Lord, 
But he would first premise | carefully selected quotations to enable him to 


| that, last year, very much to his regret, the | cast imputations upon others. (Cries of spoke.) 


_ Fight honourable Baronet stated that he 


He was sure that nobody would deprecate 


_ Gould agree to some measure of enfran-| more than hon. Gentlemen opposite the read- 
_ chisement, as that was altogether a matter of |ing of partial extracts from one of their 


_@xpediency, but that to disfrancbisemeut he 
never could assent, as that involved a question 

) Ofjustice, and to an act of injustice nothing 
| should force him to be a party. (Hear, hear.) 
| On the third reading of the Reform Bill, the 
» fight hon. Baronet having enumerated all the 
) evils which he believed the measure would 
| produce, and having supposed some liberal 
apd enlightened individual in future times 

) sighing after the blessings which the nation 
' had enjoyed under the present constitution, 
| and breathing forth bitter reproaches against 
' those whv had forfeited for him his bright and 

| precious inheritance, concluded with these 

/ words :—‘‘ That I may vot be called to the 
_ bar of posterity,—that I may vot be visited 
) with that censure which will naturally arise 
from the evils, public and private, which I 
‘foresee this bill must create,—that I may 
| arry with me to the Jast the satisfaction of 
» Raving struggled in this conflict with per- 
) Severance, although without effect, and the 

' @onsviation of haviug surrendered without dis- 
7 Monour, my last vote shall be given as my 
\Jirst—in opposition to this bill.” Such were 
Mhe sentiments of the right hon. Baronet at 
the time whew last he gave a vote upon this 
‘ tion. Now he (Lord J. Russell) presumed 
Ee having given that vote, and upon those 
nds, the right hon. Baronet could not be 
| Mduced by anything that had since occurred 
/ 80 vote in another way under another admi- 
| Bistration. (Hear, hear.) But he understood 
ft there were others who, on the same occa- 
Sion, gave their last vote on the same question, 
‘ANd who were now ready to give another last 
Wote. (Cheers and laughter.) It was pot for 
























et the bill be passed, and he should 
. He should gladly accept the boon, 
whatever hands fe might be conveyed. 
» hear.) The bill would be a great 
nent benefit to the country. It wo 















m to ry 9 that they should do so. On the 
ry, 


adopted ? 
1 | right 





speeches without giving them with the con- 
text. (A laugh.) He would ask the noble Lord 
opposite, if he did not, upon one occasion, say, 
that he would look upon the disfranchisement 
of Gatton and Old Sarum to be as great an 
infraction of the constitation as anything that 
had been doue by King James the Second ? 
Lord J. Russect explained that what he 
had said upon the occasion referred to was, 
that the frauchise of Gation or of Old Sarum 
was a trust, as the Crown was a trust, and 
that when the Legislature deprived those 
places of a trust, that ought not to be done 
except upon as gvod grounds as those upon 
which King James had been expelled. (Cheers. ) 
Sir E. SUGDEN would not then go into the 
question as to whether Gatton and Old Sarum 
ought to be disfranchised. But when the 
noble Lord thought proper to attack Gentle- 
men upon his side of the House for having 
changed their opinions, he thought it right to 
remind the noble Lord that he himself was 
liable to the same charge. (Hear, hear, bear.) 
He never was more surprised than wheu he 
came into that House, and heard it complained 
of that Gentlemen upoo that (the Tory) side 
of the House had mixed up the King’s name 
with this discussion. He would ask the House 
whether it was not by the Gentlemen opposite 
the name of the King was first brought for- 
ward in this question? ‘They united it with 
the name of the people; aud he would desire 
nothing more earnestly than that the King’s 
name should always be united with the name 
of the people, only that from that union the 
aristocracy shuuld not be omitted, (Cheers.) 
The noble Lord had said that the present was 
a question of character. Well, in what way 
was the character of the Duke of Well n 
compromised by the course which he 
(Hear, hear.) He was sure that his 
- Friend could not be 
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Sugden) had paid particular attention to the 
speech of the noble Duke, and to the reply ; and 
the only thing which he at that moment had 
in his pocket was an extract from that reply. 
The noble Earl (Lord Grey) said to the House 
of Lords, ** Pass the second reading of the 
bill, and then the dill will be in your hands. 
and not in mine. If you interfere with its 
ewes ~F- I will oppose such interference, 

ut still it will be for you to decide whether or 
not vou will make the alterations.”” He (Sir 
E. Sugden) declared solemnly, that when he 
heard the noble Earl use these words, his full 
conviction was, that Lord Grey meant to con- 
vey that there would be no creation of peers ; 
and that after the second reading the bill 
would be altogether in the hands and at the 
discretion of the Lords. For what other 
sense could be given to the words of the noble 
Ear], than that it was his intention not to in- 
terfere with the House, but leave the bill en- 
tirely to their Lordships’ discretion? (Hear.) 
But now his firm conviction was, that the 
Ministers had determined that neither the 
House of Lords nor that House (the Com- 
mous) should in any way modify the bill, 


otherwise than as they (the Ministers) should | 


think best suited to their own purposes. Did 
not the country know that the principles of 
the bill had been altered by the Ministers, 
without any good reason having been assigned ? 
The qualification had been altered. An alter- 
ation had been made in the schedules, both of 
disfrauchisement and of enfranchisemeut ; 
and in other repects the original bill bad been 
departed from in its most important princi- 
les, But these changes were made by the 

linisters themselves, and yet they refused to 
both Houses of Parliament the right to inter- 
fere with the bill in any respect. What was 
the advice which was understood to have been 
th to the King on the present state of the 

eform Bill? Nothing less than to deluge 
the House of Lords by the creation of sixty or 
seventy new peers. Was there any man ac- 
quainted with the past history, or the present 
political state of the country, who could for a 
moment doubt that the adoption of such a 
course would give to the coustitution a fatal 
stab? What! seventy peers to be brought 
into that House, pledged to a particular mea- 
sure? He believed there was not a man of 
sane mind throughout England, or he might 
add throughout Europe, who would for a mo- 
ment hesitate to admit that such a measure 
would have the instant effect of degrading the 
House of Lords far below anything which even 
its worst enemies could devise. He was ata 
loss to imagive anything more calculated to 
degrade the House of Peers than the suddeu 
Introduction of seventy peers to the House of 
Lords—introduced, as it was ‘intended they 
should be, for the purpose of drowning the 
Opinion of the House of Peers. If he were 
right on the point to which he had just before 
been alluding, the matter that they had then 
under their consideration just resolved itself 
into this,—the late Ministers must have carried 
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their point, or have been defeated; they had 
been defeated, and they said to their political 
adversaries, ‘* You must pass the bill, as we 
left it to you, and so destroy your own cha- 
racters for consistency, or you must rejectand | 
incur the utmost possible hazard to the coun 
try from the state of excitement in which we 
have left men’s minds.” He had no difficulty, 
then, in saying that being in possession of the 
Government at such a crisis, the noble Lords 
and right bon. Gentlemen opposite were not 
justified in abandoning the guidance of public 
affairs, and leaving the King, the country, 
and the Legislature in the position in which 
they had just been placed; they should not 
have abandoned the Government for the 
sake of destroying the party opposed to them 
in politics; ueither should they have en- 
deavoured to swamp the House of Lords for 
any such unworthy purpose. With respect 
to the cunduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which had that night been made the 
subject of so much animadversion, it did, he 
confessed, appear to him, that the Duke of 
Wellington was perfectly justified im the 
course which he had taken—with the pros- 
pect before him of seeing the House of Lords 
swamped, he could scarcely have taken any 
other—and ia the exercise of a sound discretion, 
and under the influence of an exalted patriot 
ism, he took the commands of his Majesty to 
form an Administration, and thus at least 
avoided the evil of destroying the House of 
Lords. There was one truth, however, estab- 
lished beyond any possibility of dispute, 
namely, that the present Government of the 
King found nothing but a choice between two 
evils. If hou. Members believed, as he dit, 
that the Duke of Wellington was not influenced 
by any desire of place—(a laugh)—he knew 
how difficult it was to reconcile all opinions 
and unite all voices—but believing as he @ 
that the Duke of Wellington, as a public maa, 
stood far above all merceuary considera‘1oo— 
above all motives out of a mere desire of age 
—they must feel that, in accepting office Ms 
the present moment, he was making ove of t , 
greatest sacrifices which it was in the ow 
any public man to make for the good A - 
country. (Cheers from the Tories ; /aug : 
among the Whigs.) Yes, he would repes 
that the sacrifices which that noble pers 
made admitted of no limitation or quali 
tion. That which he had done, or was® 
to do, constituted one of the basest acts r 
which any man was ever guilty, or a0 il 
the greatest magnavimity and public virtu 
an act which, as it would surpass 40 
that our past history afforded, so it 
eclipse the glories of future ages ' 
from one side of the House, and great tam 
at the other.) He would repeat the ®r. 
sion, and appeal to all impartial men @™% . 
ity fur the truth and justice of iS" 
ments which be thus conscientious? ' 
ed, that the noblest act of his long 






























guished life was the acceptauce Of 
|Present crisis—a crisis so e 
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constitution, and one which carried with it 
enough of difficulty, delicacy, aod hazard, to 
deter all ordinary minds from grappling with 
it. Such were bis sentiments of the conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington, and if they were 
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we well founded, aud the noble Duke could not be 
ha- proved to have been guilty of the basest and 
and most disgraceful conduct a public man had 
a0 ever fallen into, then he should deserve and 
we Feceive the universal approbation of all man- 
Ity, _ kind—aud more for that than for any act of 
the \ his public life. (Cheers.) 
rds ! Lord PatmersTton—l should certainly not 
hot _ have risen on the present occasion to take any 
blic part in the present debate, had I not been per- 
try, | svnally alluded to by the right hon. and gal- 
aich fant Member for Perthshire. I have been 
not charged with changes of opinion upon great 
the public questions. Agaiust such charges I do 
en E feel that uo defence is necessary in this House. 
en- 2a eye I have no difficulty im saying, that 
for = I have changed my sentiments, and that | 
pect f= have done so from having become wiser. 
ing- | | Cheers.) With respect to my own public 
the > conduct, I should greatly regret being com- 
i, he | pelled to defend it upou any grounds that 
e of might involve an accusation upou others— 
the - accusatious which it would be no less painful 
rOS= | to me to utter than it would be to the right 
words » hon. and gallant Member himself to hear. It 
auy is known both to the House and the public, 
tion, 9 hat now, for the second time, I have refused 
riot- | Office for the sake of preserving the free ex- 
ty to | Pression of my opinions, and freedum of 
least » action on political questious upon which I felt 
se of ‘a ply iuterested—(cheers) ;—and that is a 
stab- | fact which might have been known to the 
pute, © ight hon. and gallant Member. It might 
f the ie have been known to him, that it has 
2 two > happened to me, when out of office, to decliue 
, did, “the service of the Crown, when I felt that in 
encea Becepting that service at the particular junc- 
knew | iveurred the hazard of not being at 
nions ’ Biberty to assert my own sentiments, as | feit 
e did Beught. With respect to the concluding part 
mat, ' Of the speech of the right hon. and gallant 
joi Rt: ber, in which he blames the late Admi- 
place " Bistration fur having abandoned office at a 
ice at Moment when it was peculiarly their duty to 
of the Tas é€ remained in the service of the Monarch, 
wer of 3 was, he believed, not a man in the coun- 
of his ty who thought that they could, with any- 
ug hter ~ thing like honour, have remained in power— 
pests BOmen of honour could have done so under the 
ron ifeumstances. We are told that we have been 
slifica” lilty of a vielation of the coustitution, in the 





ice given to his Majesty to create a suffi- 

t number of peers to carry the Reform Bill 

dvice in which I fully participated. Now, 

my altogether that the advice referred to 

apy violation er a _ met 
5 though, at the same am 

ly to admit, thatit vessteheumiaabeell 

‘be given in-extreme cases; but what I 

for is, that that : 

3; and I have no dou 

, as well as 
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against the bill was so large, that it was ob- 
viously impossible that we could have re- 
mained masters of the measure. The right 
hon. aud gallant Member opposite had stated 
a declaration made by my noble Friend at the 
head of bis Majesty's Government as to the 
course which he intended to pursue in the 
event of the bill having been read a second 
time in the House of Lords, His declaration 
was, after the second reading of the first bill 
had been lost, that he would remain in office 
so long as there remained a rational prospect 
of carrying the measure—that pledge he cer- 
tainly redeemed, for he did not retire from 
office till all prospect of that sort bad totally 
disappeared. For the purposes of the argu- 
ment which has been carried on upon the other 
side, it was said that the division in the House 
of Lords, which drove the late Administration 
from office, was a division upon a subject of 
uo.real importance ; certainly, if it were no 
matter of moment, there might be something 
of furce in the argument—if it depended upon 
a mere trifle of legislative pedantry respecting 
the precedence of one clause over another, 
then I confess { should not have been the man 
to complain of uny matter of indifference ; but 
I believe that it will be now universally ac- 
knowledged by all candid and impartial mea, 
that the division in question was really one of 
importance, aud of the highest importance ; 
for bere was a measure upen which the exist- 
ence of the Government as a Government was 
staked ; and suddenly we find ourselves in 
such a situation that we lose all command or 
control overthe measure, and we are outvoted 
by avery large majority of the House of Lords, 
it is almost instructing the House upon first 
principles, to tell them that no Government 
could carry on the business of the country, if 
it du pot possess the confidence of both Houses 
of Parliament, and yet, in order to answer the 
arguments from the other side, lam com- 
pelled to remind the House of that fact. 
Really, itis almost tuo absurd to say that the 
question upon which the House of Lords di- 
vided the other night was not one involving au 
essential principle. They told us that they 
would proceed with enfrauchisement first, and 
why ?—because we think it may be possible 
that the necessity for disfrauchisement may be 
greatly diminished or altogether removed ; 
that at all events, a less amount of disfran- 
chisement will suffice. Surely that involves 
the very principle of the bill—to alter the de- 
tailed arrangement for such a purpose, and in 
such a manver, was to alter its most important 
principle, for the very essence of the bill was 
the Scomiieations of the merece = 
roughs ; failing to carry the pri - 
franchisement, nothing pre 20 us but 
‘e must have either abandoned 
the 
choice 


our offices. We had no 


roan these two. ( Heer; hent, beat.) 
Sir G, Munnay anid a few words in explans- 
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stood to say that the noble Lord opposite had 
guite misconceived him—that he meant to 
convey no imputation whatever upon the con- 
duct of the noble Lord. 

Sir Thomas Denman was sure that every 
one would he ready to bear testimony to ng 
able and manly mauner in which his hon. } 
and learned Friend opposite had declared his 
objections to the bill when it was under dis- 
cussion in that House; and he was also per- 
fectly ready to give his bon, and learned friend 
full credit for the statement, that he himself 
in taking office was making a sacrifice—cer- 
tainly a large sacrifice of income; but he con- 
fessed it did not appear to him that similar 
sacrifices were to be made by others taking 
office, though the contrary was announced by 
one who in some sort appeared to represent 
the phantom Administration existing, or now 
supposed tu exist—who came amongst them 
like the White Lady of Avenel, to make ora- 
cular and mysterious announcements. 

Mr. A. BakinG said, that he had not spoken 
from authority—that he bad had no commn- 
nication with au illustrious personage what- 
ever upon the subject of the negotiations nuw 
pending. 

Sir ‘Thomas Denman certainly so under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman. He certaiuly con- 
veyed to the House that he had had no com- 
munication whatever with his Majesty, but 
that he had had some with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Now that he certainly had considered 
as pretty high authority. He seemed, how- 
ever, but little inclined, then, to abide by the 
statements that he had previously made, and 
he (Sir T. Denman) could not belp congratu- 
Jating the House upon the canilid aud conci- 
liating manager which they were likely to 
have under the newAdministration—one likely 
to put such a charitable and henignant con- 
struction upon the conduct of the members of 
that House. (Loud cheers.) He had been ia- 
formed buta short time since, that an hon. 
Friend had described the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite as having spoken of him (Sir T. Den- 
man) as a mob-courting Attorney-General ; 
but, oh! said the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that happened a long while ago, and he might 
have said something of the sort, but it was 
really too hard to call him to account for it, 
after such a lapse of time; but that was not 
the only attack made upon him by the ben. 
Member. He complained of that hou. Mem- 
ber’s makiug it a matter of accusation against 
the Attorney-General, that he did not prosecute 
some atrocious libel upon somebody, though the 
alleged libel appeared in a public paper for 

the first time on the morning of the day upon 
which he bad given in his resignation. (Loud 
and coutinued cheering.) Now, he would not 
ask whether that was generous or handseme ; 
but he would ask was it just? (Hear, hear.) 
When the proper time came, if come it ever 
should, when he should be called upon to en- 
ter on a defence of his conduct in that House, 
he should be prepared to demonstrate that it 
would have been most foolish to have engaged 
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in such prosecutions as the hon. Member re- 
commended ; and that if they had been entered 
upon and proceeded with, they would have 
redounded nothing to the credit of those con- 
cerned, or tothe benefit of the country. There 
was no one conversant with the administration 
of justice who did not feel perfectly convinced 
that prosecutions were useless, unless when they 
happened to be in accordance with the state of 
public opinion. He believed that, upon the 
fullest review of his conduct, it would be 
found that he had prosecuted in every instance 
in which prosecution was expedient or safe; 
and he referred to the Special Commission; 
issued while he was in the service uf the Crown 
as evidence of the principles by which his 
official conduct had been governed. It really 
seemed as if the hon. Member thought thata 
libel and an Attorney-General ought not to 
exist at the same moment. (A laugh.) Much 
had been said on the subject of the new Go- 
vernment, but he really thought that had as 
little to do with the topics which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite introduced — that he 
might say much of the debating had as litile 
to do with the real matter in hand as had the 
debates that might at present be going on in 
the Freuch Chamber of Deputies. (Hear, hear.) 
Iu departing from the matter properly under 
consideration, he regretted to think that some 
very indiscreet observations had been made— 
he regretted to think that anything likely w 
produce irritation should at any time have 
heen uttered—he regretted that any person 
should have bee» found too ready to exhibit the 
sword; but of this he felt perfectly assured, 
that there was not a member of the late Gu- 
vernment who would not willingly forego all 
chance of ever again being employed in the 
service of the public for the sake of seeing the 
great measure of reform quietly and peaceably 
carried. (Hear, hear.) It had been made 
matter of accusation against the late Govern 
ment, that they had used the King’s name— 
yes, they had hoped that the King’s uamé 
would have proved the means of uniou—wou 
have proved ‘a tower of strength ;"” but they 
had not found it so, though clothed with full 
authority for its use. Without, however, A 
tering any further into persoual feelings, ™ 
should, were that the last moment of his life, 
pray that men might take care of themselves, 
but that the House of Commons might or 
care of the country and pass the bill. Ift 
bill were sent down to them from the Hout 
of Lords unmutilated, the change of a 
veromeut was a matter of secondary cuns bill 
ration. The great object was to have the 
passed with the shortest possible delay ; 
were that object but once accomplished, 
could not fail to be one of the most hich 
great, happy, and powerful people upon 
the sun ever shone. hich 


Mr. A. Baritnc—The observation to ¥ 


been 
quoted by an hen. Member as having 
uttered by me more than twelve months 





the hon, and learned Gentleman alludes ¥% — 


The hon, and learned Gentleman also say 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


to vilify and degrade persons in power; and 
amongst the rest the royal family, who former- 
ly used to be under the especial protection of 








the law, but who now seem to have no ove to 
defend the:%, Whether the Attorney-General 
ought to prosecute under such cireumstances 
1 will not say ; but I chiefly quoted it as a 
=e specimen of the altered state of the times. 

: Mr. Alderman WaituMan thought, that if 
the Duke of Wellington had accepted office 
for the purpose of carrying the Reform Bill, 
it was impossible to quote a stronger instance 
of political apostacy. (Cheers.) The House 
of Commons, however, he trusted, would be 
>» on the alert to protect the people, aud to baffle 
© the wretched intrigues that were going on 
behind the curtain. (Cheers.) 


Se eR 


_ gallery. He was understood to say, that to 













in their integrity; for which reason, to a 
_ certain extent, be agreed in the principles 

which had been laid down by the twe uoble 
© Lords on the opposite side. For himself, 
| tramble as he was, he trusted that he bad 
always borne that in mind ; and be was sure 
- that he could confidently state, that, though 
~ he had opposed the Reform Bill, he had done 
> sorentirely from priuciple, and not at all from 
» any enmity towards the authors of that mea- 
' sure. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry that so 
- much allusion had beeu made to the King; 
© and he thought that the House would do well 
| to remember that the Sovereign could only be 
_ known through the acts of his Ministers ; and 
- it was therefore very unjust to undertake to 
" pronounce upon the opinions of the Crown, 
~ when it was not even known who at this 
Moment were its responsible advisers. With 
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| Fespect to the Duke of Wellington, he certain- 
| dy must say, that if that noble Duke accepted 
= place with the intention of giving his sanction 
) to reform, he was doing that which was wrong, 
r’ ind vastly out of keeping with all his former 
* @eclaratinus ou the subject. (Cheers.) He 
Would not take upon himself to say what 
ight be the motive—whether it was ambition, 
Or whether it was anything else—but be it 

hat it might, he thought that there were no 
@onsiderations which, under such circum- 
Btances, could justify the noble Duke in taking 
fice (cheers) ; for it was impossible that 
here could be any doubt as to his sentiments 
fter the protest and the speeches which he 

made upon this subject. (Load cheers.) 
t still he thought that the House was 
hewhat prejudging the question, for it was 
) left untouched and unknown whether the 
Duke had conceded this point or mot, 

dear, hear.) The hor. Barenet concluded 
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that I have imputed blame to him for not pro- | by making some comments on Lord Milton's 
secuting those persons who have been libelling | expression relative to loyalty aud devotion, 
the Queen. Now, I] brought no charge against | requiring no one to yield to the caprice of any 
What I) man, however high his station ; but it was 
said was, that there was a general tendency | imposible to 


| 
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catch the tenor of the hon. 
Baronet’s observations. 

Lord Mitton—The hon. Baronet does not 
seem exactly to have understood what I said. 
My expressions were these: I hoped that there 
was in these realms no human being so high 
as to induce another to sacrifice to him, 
through loyalty or devotion, his owu solemnly 
recorded epinion. (Cheers.) Aud J] must say, 
that | think the hon, Baronet bas himself 
sanctioned by his speech every tittle of that 
sentiment. (Cheers.) 

Sir R. Peet—I must say, that I have a 
strong feeling that the House has this evening 
engaged in a discussion which, for many rea- 
sons, is injudicious. (Hear, hear.) We are 
not in possession of that information which is 
essential for the putpose of forming a correct 


Sir R. InGuis was vearly inaudible in the | judgment on many subjects which have in con- 


sequence been argued hypothetically. Now, 


public men character was of the first import-| Sir, I take the liberty of suggesting to the 
ance; and as long as the character of public | House to consider the position in which the 
men stood high, the country to which they | King of this country is placed. 
belonged had great and favourable resources | has recently accepted the resignation of those 


His Majesty 


who were his contidential servants, I can un- 
dertake to pronounce no opinion as to the 
course which they have assumed, because po 
explanation has been given in detail of the 
circumstances: under which their advice was 
offered, so as to enable me to form a satis- 
factory judgment on the conrse which they 
have pursued, I certainly infer that the case 
is this :—that in order to carry a certain mea- 
sure through the other House of Parliament, 
the Ministers advised his Majesty to create a 
number of peers. What that number was L 
kuow not. Some say, to an indefinite extent ; 
others have named thirty, forty, sixty, or 
seventy; but at all events, to such an extent 
as would have proved fatal to the authority of 
the House of Lords. (Cheers.) His Majesty 
declined to accede to that advice ; and the 
consequence is, that the King is now attempt- 
ing to form another Administration. Now it 
appears, in the course of these debates on this 
very day, that there is no one who has autho- 
rity in this House to speak on the part of that 
Administration. The hon. Member for Hert- 
ford, referring irregularly, but perhaps ne- 
cessarily, to what has taken place in another 
house, has told us that there a declaration 
was made tothe effect that another Adminis- 
tration was formed. If the hon. Member him- 
self heard that statement, it is of course un- 
likely. that there can be any mistake on the 
subject: but it certainly does seem strange 
that av Administration should be formed, and 
that there should be no one in this house to 
ive any explanation on the subject. (Hear, 
-) If, therefore, the hon, Member has 
only spoken from r I should be inclined 
to think that that must be erroneous. 
If the declaration alladed to was only to the 
effect that the King was uccuyied in attempt. 
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ing to form another Administration, without 
any explanation as to the principles on which 
that Administration was to be formed, I put it 
to the House, whether declarations of deter- 
mined hostility to a hypothetical Adimiuistra- 
tion are not somewhat premature. (Hear, 
hear.) 


Mr. Duncomspe—iIn what I said relative to: 


what has taken place this evening in the 
House of Lords, I referred to what one of the 
reporters had taken down. The passage that 
was read to me was to this effect—that Lord 
Carnarvon had risen iv his piace to say that 
an Administration was formed, except in some 
of its minor details ; after which he went on 
to move that the order of the day for the Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill should be postponed 
till Thursday, thereby evincing that that bill 
had now got into other hands. 

Sir R. Prec—The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces thought proper to refer to me with re- 
spect to the course | might pursue at this 
juncture. Now] will tell the noble Lord fairly, 
that I do not think that prudence or respect to 
the House requires me to make any answer to 
his observations on the preseut occasion, | 
think that the noble Lord's reference to me 
was entirely unnecessary ; and J will tell the 
noble Lord further, that some time ago, when 
office was not within my reach, J stated thatit 
was no objecttome: now that itis within my 
reach, | will again repeat that observation ; 
so that it will be seen that I claim no credit 
for any supposed sacrifice. (Hear, hear.) If 
the noble Lord’s inference is correct—that I 
feel unable to enter into the service of the 
Crown—lI will at all events add this to it— 
that I bitterly regret that, in the situation in 
which his Majesty is now placed, I am not able 
to accept office; and that the greatest regret 
that attends my refusal of office is the possibi- 
lity of its affording an opportunity for sarcasm 
being pointed by contrast against those who feel 
themselves able to join the new Administration. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial side.) What- 
ever course my noble Friend (the Duke of 
Welliugton) may pursue— whether or no I may 
be able to pursue that course too—this | will 
say, that I neverfelta more perfect contidence 
of anything in my life than that course (be it 
what it may) will be dictated by the Aighest 
courage and the purest sense of honour that ever 
influenced the actions uf any public man, either 
—~ en or in retiring from office. (Hear, 

ear. 

Lord Joun Russettt—I can assure the right 
hon. Baronet that in what | said I had no in- 
tention of casting any imputation on him 
whatever. On the contrary, it was my sin- 


cere belief, when addressing the House, that 
the right hon. Baronet was not going to accept 


t I used 


office ; and, therefore, the words t 
could not be intended as any reproach to him 


I conceive that the right hon. Baronet is much 
toc careful of his public fame to accept office 


under present circumstances. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Hums—Sir, I wish to put a question to 
little import- 


you, which seems to me of po 






ance. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether the ad.. 
dress of this House has been presented to the 
King ; and if any answer whatever to that ad. 
dress has been made? Four days have now 
elapsed since that address was voted. The 
House, it appears, knows nothing of the mat- 
ter; and it will be extremely satisfactory if 
you, Sir, are able te give us any information 
of any answer that may be expected. 

The Speakrr—The only explanation that | 
am able to offer is, that the address was trans- 
mitted, and that it bas come to the hands of 
the King’s establishment, into whose hands 
such addresses are usually delivered, for the 
purpose of being presented. The reason for 
there not being any answer to that address at 
the present moment | can only guess at like 
\the hon. Member, or any other gentleman. 
It may be that the King feels that, not having 
responsible Ministers, it is better to delay his 
answer. For any certain reason, however, the 
hon. Member must not ask me; for 1 do not 
know more about the matter than any other 
Member of this House. 1 only know that the 
address was sent to his Majesty's household— 
that it is in the hands of the King—or that at 
least he is apprised of it. 

Mr. HumME—Am I to understand that the 
address of the 10th of May is not yet inthe 
hands of the King. 

The Speakex—The hon. Member must be 
aware that] am utterly unable to answer that 
question ; and if he draws the inference that 
1 mean so and so, I beg to inform him that! 
meant nothing but to assure bim aud the 
House that the address was regularly convey- 
ed in the usual manner—that I have no doubt 
that it is in the proper channel—and that | 
presumed the reason for there being no al- 
swer yet, was the difficulty that there is as to 
the chanvel through which that answer is t 
be conveyed. 

The Earl of Bevrast said a few words, 
which were very indistinctly heard. His 
Lordship was understood to confirm the state- 
ment of the Speaker. 

The question was then put, “ that the 
petition be brought up.”’—Motion agreed to. 

The next question was, ‘* that the petitio® 
be read.”’ On which . 

Lord Eprincron rose. After the allusion 
that has been made to me personally 10 the 
course of this discussion, I trust that | may be 
permitted to trouble the House with a very 
few words. The right honourable and ae 
officer who spuke early in the debate, and # 

I am sorry not now to see in his place. (Here 
Sir H. Hardioge, to whom the noble 
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can apply no milder term to the Duke’s co 
duct. 





mistake if they suppose that there is anythiog 
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.myself—I say the noble Duke's friends are 


in his great name, in his high situation, or 
even iu his eminent service—which no one is 
more ready gratefully to acknowledge than 


much mistaken if they suppose that there is 
anything in these circumstances which can 
screen his character, as a public man, from 





undergoing the same investigation, from being 


“subject to the same discussion, from being | 


8 
4 


“judged on the same principles, and from being 


decided upon on the same grounds with those | 
of every other public man in this country. 


ry 5.) Se vIe 
within the last few days, even within the last 
forty-eight hours, much peril would have been 
avoided to the country. The character of the 
noble Duke would have stood a great deal 
higher, and he would have entitled himself to 
the lasting gratitude of the country, At the 
same time the character and conduct of the 
House of Lords would not be subject, as 
under other circumstances they would, to 
lasting execration. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. BarinG—lI hope the House will excuse 
me for again obtruding myself upon its notice, 


iW  (Cheers.) Sir, it is with this freedom and 1n | after what has fallen from the noble Lord. | 
+) this manner that J shall always assert myright|can assure the noble Lord and the hon. 
as an independent Member of Pariiament. | Attorney-General that the look and tone 


Hear, hear.) I trust that 1 shall always do so | 


which it has pleased them to assume—the 


"with the respect thatis due to this House, aud taunts they have thrown out (cheers), shall 


ao vo 
is > 
: 


in language belonging to myself as a gentle- 


not make me swerve from my opinion, or 


» man; and, indeed, I trust that 1 am not in! prevent me from fearlessly discharging my 
the habit of bringing any charge against my ; duty in this House. (Hear, hear.) The noble 

) political opponents in any other language,’ Lord—but he said so many things that I 
* otwithstanding what the honourable Mem- | hardly recollect what I should first reply to, 
_ ber for Thetford has been pleased to lay to | (some hon. Member whispered Mr, Baring) 
» my charge. That honourable Gentleman has ,|—yes, if the noble Lord, getting up witha 
thought proper to read me a lesson with re- | high hand, using expressions in the course of 
> pect to my supposed want of common de- | the discussion implying that | am disentitled 
> cency, for such, I think, were the words that | tu the ordinary courtesy of the House—if the 


presumed to apply tome. (Cheers.) Sir, 
will not baudy such terms backwards and 
rwards with the honourable Gentleman, but | 


noble Lord chooses to make me the butt to 
that sort of expressions, | can only tell the 
noble Lord that I hold them in utter contempt. 


“he must allow meto say, that if there is any | (Cheers.) From the time | have been in the 
f one in this House to whom I should be disposed | House, | am sure that my reputation will not 
~toapply such language, it would be to him 


cs 


: himself or others, when I have heard him, 


Minister of the Crown. 


gl 


2 


inconsistency, 


Ahear, hear,)—rising this night, as he has 
mone, to make a tardy defence of political 
(cheers,) on the part of 


ime after time, in this House, raking up 
Speeches made ten or twenty years ago, to- 
ther with extracts from pamphlets ; and, on 
Mhe strength of these, applying to my noble 
Friend terms of vituperatioun—(loud cheering), 
—which, until this Reform Bill was intro- 
M@uced, | never heard applied by anybody, in 
me greatest heat of political party, to any 
Gentlemen seem this 
ening to have argued as if there was no 
rnative to be adopted by the noble Duke, 
cept either admitting a forced creation of 
rs by the King, or accepting the govern- 
nt of the country and dragging the Lords 
the passing of the bill. But, Sir, is there 
© third course? (Loud cheering.) Is it ab- 
Blutely necessary that those who have so 
sply pledged themselves against the bill, 
vbuld now be compelled to eat their words ? 
Hear, hear.) I wish thatthe right hon. Bart., 

@f any person not liable to any imputations, 
leuld show how it can be settled. If the 
ble Duke himself could stand up and say 

t the impossibility he finds to conduct the 

s of the country would make him use all 
influence among his friends to pass the 
sure, he would succeed, no doubt, in put- 

bg avn end to further discussion. (Hear, 
-) I will not say when that should be 

he, ur when it would come too late. If a 





se of that description had been adopted 


& 


suffer from any such personal observations on 
account of a difference of opinion. (Cheers.) 
With the leave of the House, I will say a little 
on the question notwithstanding. The ob- 
jections | made to the course lately adupted, 
is the same as that stated by my right hon, 
Friend (Sir R. Peel), viz. that} the subject is 
not yet ripe for discussion, (Hear.) Respect- 
ing the conduct of the late Government, [ 
avow that my opinions are made up; but the 
House has no evidence; it cannot know 
whom the Crown bas empluyed to defend it, 
lt is premature then to entertain the subject 
at present; but whatever situation I may 
staud in towards the House, when it can be 
fairly discussed, I shall fearlessly state my 
opinion. As to what the bon. Gentleman said 
about my inconsistency, or the inconsistency 
of a much greater man—for the Duke of 
Wellington, how ever much some people might 
now scoff at him, had a great debt of gratitude 
owiug to him by the country—lI must say that 
ueither he nor | have altered our opinions. 
We do not now say that the Reform Bill, 
which we described as a bad bill, is a good bill. 
Ido not hold any such opinion, and we (a 
laugh) have not changed. I am confident 
that we cannot be accused of inconsistency. 
The case stands thus :—In the opinion of the 
King, the Crowp feels itseif forced to feel 
certain scruples, and these scruples will not 
allow him to do what is desired of him, It 
will not be said that these scruples, at 
least, are not reasonable scruples. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Ministry stated 
himself repeatedly that the measure, about 
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which the Crown has scruples, he should take 


. . 
with reluctant—no, that was a weak term— 


but with the greatest repugnance. If that 
were felt by the noble Earl—and no man 
doubted his integrity—surely the scruples of 
the Crown were entitled to some respect. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 know, that under whatever 
circumstances, the name of the Crown and 
of the King is introduced in this House, it is 
unconstitutioual ; but, at present, it was im- 
possible to do otherwise. The Crown had no 
confidential advisers in the House to make 
known its resolutions. A conflict had taken 
place between the Crown and its confidential 
advisers, and therefore at’ present the King 
had no confidential advisers. The King 
did not choose to comply with the advice 
his servants had given, and the Ministers 
had resigned. l ask the House to con- 
sider what is the situation of the King 
when his Ministers have resigued. These 
scruples deserve some respect, and when the 


were exposed to out of doors and in that 
House who entertained these scruples, it was 
extraordivary that anybody should be found 
to give advice to the Crown. Theact was not 
done under ordinary circumstances, for every 
man must be aware of the excessive excite- 
ment which pervades the country. It might 
be fairly supposed that no man would go to 
the Sovereigu, but that the Sovereign would 
call upon some person to give him advice in 
the dilemma in which he is placed. J sup- 
pose ] do not know what passed, but 1 suppose 
that the King might have called for some 
person, and might have said to him, “‘ Since 
{ found that the Government could not be 
otherwise carried on, | made a pledge to my 
people, which I will not give up, but at the 
same time, I am so placed, that I cannot ad- 
mit, according to the coustitution, that the 
other branch of the legislature should be 
forced to agree with the Commons unless 
some very strong case should arise, and I do 
not see that any case has yet arisen in which 
1 can fairly be called on to interfere.” Sup- 
pose the Duke of Wellington was the person 
so called upon—he says, “* I cannot help my- 
self, I do not admit the principles of this bill, 
but am I therefore, as a consequence of that, 
to treat the King’s commands with neglect, 
and refuse to pass the bill; or am I to advise 
him to pass the bill, and support the King, in 
advising what all admit to be the greatest 
violence to the constitution ?” I doubt not but 
the noble Duke might have come to some 
such conclusion ; and what man can doubt 
the honesty and integrity of the noble Duke, 
or throw any suspicions on his consistency ? 
1 do not, any more than I doubt that the 
noble Duke possesses much of that courare 
which enables a man to resist taunts, aud 
sneers, and sarcasms. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Against such sneers and sarcasms I shall sup- 
port my ae and I have no doubt that 
the noble Duke would have courage to meet 
such sarcasms, and support the King in that 





‘the danger to which it might lead, 
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because hy 


CONStitution 


conflict in which he is involved, 
ee not choose to endanger the 
y committing a fatal violence on o 

it. That is, | take it, an honest oben mite 
shall say sincerely, that the noble "Duke 
without changing his mind—unot seeins any. 
thing in the bill to approve of, but seeing the 
state of excitement in the country—seeing 
SUpposi 

nothing else would end it—might ashe 
stand by the King in this dilemma, and ex. 
pose himself to all the difficulties of the situa. 
tion, for the purpose of protecting his Sove. 
reign. That appears to me to have been the 
course, and that the noble Duke would ny 
interfere to give his advice to the King til 
the King sent for him. I will say oue word 
as to the necessity of such a resolution as was 
come to by his Majesty’s Ministers. If the 
Ministers of the Crown had waited, they 
might have ascertained, in 4% hours after the 





peers had given their vote, whether it was the 
House recollected the persecution which those | 


intention of the peers by that vote to defeat 
the bill, or whether they meant to vote for the 
whole disfranchisement of schedule A. Up- 
wards of one half of the peers who voted 
against the Ministers stated their intention of 
voting for schedule A. Now schedule A was 
the key-stone of the bill ; and when that was 
the case, could the King not say, ‘ The time 
is not arrived when | can be called on to ex- 
ercise my prerogative: do not come to me 
with a vague report of what the peers may 
do; put their intentions to the test—wait 4 
hours, and see if they will vote for schedule 
A.” It should be recollected that the bill was 
safe in the Ministers’ hands after the vote of 
the peers. It could always be reinstated if 
injured, and it was the same as if the bill 
were actually in danger. I shall state fairly 
that I have had many opportunities of know- 
ing the opinions of the opposition peers, aad 
I shall mention whatI know of their opinions 
of schedule A. One of those peers, who ha 
a principal hand in managing the opposition 
to the bill, tcld me, that he bad no doubt thet 
the peers would pass the whole of schedule 4- 
‘“* My opinion is (said he), after making 0 
calculation—I will mention no names—) 
opinion is, that there will not be twenty votes 
against schedule A.” (Hear.) That was before 
the question between the King and his Mi 
nisters had become the subject of public 
notice ; and it was told me by one of the noble 
Lords who was undertaking the opposition © 
the bill. The measure then proposed by 
Ministers was only to be resorted to in extrem 
cases; but there were no circumstances ® 
justify such a measure, and the Ministe® 
would not wait 48 hours to put to the test the 
opinions of the peers. The noble Lord sai 
he feared that there was no hope of accomm™ 
dating these differences. I have had long & 
perience in this House, and I never once 58° — 
a case in which the constitution was ¢* w : 
to hazard, when the whole body of the lanc* — 
me did not interfere as mediators, * 
ring out some understanding on the matte 
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their determination, and not to advise that 
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. 4 meaus which he had already admitted he en- 


» would so state to the King, I see no difficulty 


', (Hear, hear.) Ido not see any objection to 
| this. (Hear, and laughter.) Itis with entire 
® Sincerity that I state this. I say that I wish 
» hot to interfere in any administration, aud 
|, particularly 


| and nothing but the most urgent necessity 
> should ever tempt me to take office in any 


be 
a 


| the country is now placed. ‘To me, who never 


A 


44 


The noble Lord says, or at least his words, I | 
think, bear that construction, that he should 
be glad if anything could be dune to give an 
approach even to such a proposal; and that if 
_ the peers would vote schedule A, that might 
induce the Ministers of the Crown to relax in 





_which they only thought a less evil than not 
risking the measure. I should think myself, 
that if Lord Grey goes back to the Kiug, and 

stating his unwillingness to employ those 


tertained a great repugnance to perform, aud 
stating that he expected, with great probability, 
» that the Lords would not differ from bim, ex- 
_, cept as to the details of the bill—if Lord Grey 


_of the Ministers again takiog their places. 


in an administration formed 
under the very difficult circumstances in which 


» wished for public life, it would be a fatal thing, 


ITH . AY; 





| Shape. The bon. Gentlemen whom I followed 
| for twenty-five years, know that I never asked | 
| them for any place whatever. (Hear, hear.) 1 | 
Shall not, therefore, be thought a person ready 


| to do anything rash or base for the purpose of | 


) obtaining place. (Hear, hear.) 1 shall state, 
|) that it would be with the very greatest reluct- 
_ Buce that ] should undertake any office, and 
» that reluctance, great at any time, must be 


_ doubly great at undertaking it when 1 know, 
astead of having the house of Commons at 
My command, what vpposiiion I should meet 
with, making it a place ot the greatest diffi- 
culty. At the same time, feeling the strength 

5 Of my cause—feeling, in fact, that I ought uot 
% abandon the King—there is no peril, no 
)Ganger, nodifiiculty,! would not encounter,aud 
Mothing | would not undertake, which 1 thought 
» Couscientiously it was my duty, as an honest 
) Man, tu undertake. (Cheers.) But, as I said 
) before, it would be much for the good of the 
_ Couutry if the present administration were not 
assolved. That they should quit office would 

. one of the greatest calamities possible. 
) When the bill should be passed (cheers), 
) Which has excitedso many expectations in the 
Country (hear, hear), it was expected, as the 
WFesult, as he learned from the canvas going 
a for the county of Kent, that it would lead 
© some great blessings. It would be very un- 
tunate for the Government which should 
in office, when the expectations of the 

at advantages raised by this bill—the ex- 
feme anticipations—shall be disappvinted. 
Wear, hear.) The public will then say, that 
the retorm Government had remained in 
Omething more would have been given to u;3. 
ear, hear, from Mr. Hunt.) If 1 were look- 
to public life—and lam looking only to 
ement—but if 1 were looking to public 





BO 2. 
life, the best thing I should desire would be, 
to form part of au administration to succeed 
the present Ministers. (Hear, hear.) We have 
heard much of the blessings to be derived 
from this bill. But when the disappointment 
comes, that will give any succeeding admi- 
nistration which may waut it an easy 
triumph; if any man—for example, my right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) —who finds it as dif- 
ficult to keep out of office as ordinary persons 
find it to thrust themselves in, were ever so 
desirous of power, and possessed even of a 
grain of common sense, he could not wish to 

get into place at this crisis, I shall state, 

that individuals might with advantage try to 

diminish the breach between the Crown and 

its Ministers; and I am not without hopes, 

from what fell from the noble Lord, that some 

communication would be made to his Ma- 

jestv, that his Majesty might be relieved from 

that which he so much deprecated, and which 

was known by one word—swaw ping the Peers, 

It is not possible to deny that the bill may 

pass, that schedule A may receive the assent 

of the peers; aud if the peers du not refuse to 

pass schedule A, there is nothing to justify the 

Ministers in giving up. I| find myself in a 

peculiar situation, and I make this statement 

to the house with perfect sincerity; and if I 

could assist in bringing about a settlement 

without any injury to the constitution, | can 

assure the house that it would be one of the 

happiest moments of my life. (Cheers.) 

Foal LERRINGTON said a few words, which 
were not audible in the gallery. 

Sir Francis Burpert had beard with great 
satisfaction what had fallen from the bonour- 
able Gentleman. He ackvnowledged that the 
hon. Gentleman had given an opinion to 
which he attached great weight, and that what 
he said was the usual mode of proceeding 
under ordinary circumstances. Nobody felt 
more strongly than he did those unpleasant 
circumstauces; but thatthey had arrived was 
not the fault in the least of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. They were placed in a situation ia 
which he must say they cuuld do no otherwise. 
Of all the duties of public men, none was 
more imperative than that of preserving their 
character and honour, for, without preserving 
them, they could not be of service to the pub- 
lic. He did not doubt his Majesty’s good in- 
tentions nor the candour of the royal mind, 
neitber did he doubt that bis Majesty was 
placed in circumstances of exceeding dif_i- 
culty ; aud not doubting either the candour of 
the royal mind nor the difficulty of the Royal 
situation, he was sure, if his Majesty found it 
difficult to decide, le must also be sensible of 
the difficult circumstances of his Ministers ; 
and he could not be astonished that they 
should have resigned, nor could he find in 
their haviug done so any cause of complaint. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted and 
hoped that means would be found of procuring 
the success of that bill, without any useless 
discussion, when, under the circumstances of 
the country, its final success was inevitable. 
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He could not see anything which should de- | His Majesty could take no step by hime 
stroy his hopes. ‘Tbe Royal mind was open aud unadvised. His Majesty did’ nothin 
to reason. The Kiug had no private views; without the advice of his Ministers. The 
he never had any. He had always said to his | Sovereign was ‘not responsible, but his 
Ministers, Do what you think right, without | public servants were responsible for the cog. 
considering me ; do what is for the good of | sequeuces of every change. The noble Lord 
the country, and let that be your only guide. | (Ebrington) had justly said that the conduct 
The King wished nothing but the prosperity | of the Lords in not passing the bill had caused 
of the people; and only thought how their, great inconvenience—in his opinion they had 
benefit might be promoted. He was sorry to| risked the safety and tranquillity of the coun- 
see such a Sovereigu deprived, by a misap- | try. These were the sentiments of the whole 
prehension, of the affections of his people, to| nation; there was hardly one who was not 
which he was altogether entitled. The hou. | satisGed that the Lords bad by their conduct 
Gentleman, who had just sat down, said that stopped the progress of all public business, 
the Duke of Wellington considered himself | and interrupted the whole course of legislation, 
called upon, at the sacrifice of some part of bis; He had always maintained the propriety of 
high character, in the dilemma in which the that old portion of the prerogative, which 
country was placed, to give sume advice re- | gave his Majesty the power of issuing writsto 
quired by his regard for the public safety, some places which were increasing in im- 
which he otherwise did not approve uf. That portauce, and of not issuing writs tw 
noble Duke was solicitous for the public good. | places which bad fallen into decay. He be- 
If, then, there were other persons of a differ- lieved that portion of the prerogative to have 
ent disposition, low and factious intriguers,| been highly necessary; aud if it had been 
who had iuterfered betweeu the nation and the’ continued in exercise, he was confident the 
Crown, the nation would kuow how to treat, two Houses of Parliament would not have got 
them. They were not auswerable for the into that state in which they now found them- 
consequences, for they were unknown. Men’ selves. That power was, however, now denied 
owed their first allegiance to themselves, and | to the Crown ; and he saw much to regret in 
it was impossible fur Lord Grey to submit to! the denial. He was not aware that it would 
have his bill taken out of his hands by the be an illegal exercise of the prerogative. He 
House of Lords without resigning, aud pre-| knew not the act or the statute in which the 
serve that high sense of honour which was’ interdiction was to be found ; but supposing 
due to himself. Whatever might be said of the general feeling, from one cause or another, 
the factious band of the House of Lords | to be against its exercise, then he would ask 
(order, aud cheers), they, it must be allowed, | in what way were they to escape from a dil- 
if they were not factious, were the most, ficulty such as that in which they found 
short-sighted men that ever existed, to risk themselves, unless by having recourse to the 
the tranquillity of the country, and every- old prerogative of creating peers. If no other 
thing that ought to be dear to them, in way could be found, then be would maintaia 
order to preserve their own peculiar privi- that the prerogative would be justly and pro- 
leges, which were hostile to the welfare periy exercised in the creation of new pects, 
of the people. (Hear, hear, hear.) The!rather than run the risk of throwing the 
honourable Gentleman said, that there was no| country into confusion. (Hear.) There 
doubt that the Lords would have adopted! was one thing connected with the preset 
schedule A; and the honourable Gentleman! position of affairs to which he wished shortly 
said, very properly, that it was one of the} to allude. A judge, one of the highest iu 
principles of the bill. The right honoura-| the land, a crimiual judge of the most em 
ble Baronet, too (Sir Robert Peel), had ad-! nent station, had appeared on all occasions & 
mitted that it was one of the priutiples of| a violent politician. (Hear.) He would cot 
the bill; and if the Lords would have con-/| tend that a judge, and stii] more a crim! 

sented to that, as was stated, how easily! judge, should hold himself utterly cut off from 
might all these difficulties have been avoided ! | politics, and from the conflicts of party. : 
Let it, however, be remembered that the | would suppose this noble person sitting 0” 

Duke of Wellington concurred in the vote for) bench, administering justice; he would sup 
postponing schedule A; and if he were now| pose that a stranger entered the nuble _ 
convinced that the bill must be passed, he had | court in the morning, and that he saw mue 
shown, at least, such a want of foresight, as| reason to admire the calm dignity and seb 


did not entitle him to claim to direct the| possession with which the noble oot f 
ew 


councils of the country, under the present) pensed justice to the suitors. What, b« 
difficult circumstances. Jf the Duke of Wel-| ask, would that same stranger have said, 
lington were Prime Minister, it would not he! he seen the noble Baron in the evenlms: 
sufficient to say that he would pass the; (Hear.) How much surprised would he us 
bill—an investigation must take place into! have been to see the noble Baron turned in” 
all the circumstances which bad occurred. a political partisan, and headiug inthe Hou* 


He looked upon the Duke of Wellington|of Lords a violent and virulent faction: | 


as answerable from his accession to office,| (Hear.) 


and responsible for all the consequences| Lord STORMONT rose, amid some confi 





which might follow. (No, no! laughter.) sion and cries of “Order,” and “ Bar,” ® 
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his §) remind the hon. Bart. that he was outstepping | and a laugh)—who seemed to have under his 


on- the ordinary rules of debate. He would ask | legal rubes the motley dress of a hariequin— 
ord BF) the right hon. Gentleman in the chair whether| (hear, hear, and a laugh)—a man, in short, 
uct f) the mention of the members of the other/ who was everything and every pe-sou—who 
sed | House had not, iu all cases, been held sacred. | seemed to be all mankiud’sepitome—(a laugh) 
iad | © He would put it to the right hon. Gentleman | —and who was in expectance, by his mauceu- 
in- - whether such a use of the word faction was | vres, of reaching the very highest office iv the 
cle | ~ Mot unparliamentary in that House, and whe- | state. This is what he had bee. speaking of 
uot | _ ther it had not always been the wish, as well/as an event to be deplored. (Hear, hear.) 
uct |) @s the practice, of its members to avuid apply- | There seemed, however, to be a rumour, a 


ng.to the members of the other House ex- 
ssious which they would regard as a viola- 
pn of privilege, if applied to the members of 


sort of miscreated rumour (bear, anda laugh), 
that an administration under such circum- 
stances aud auspices could not be formed, 








ich the Commons. ; __|and if anything was to happen in the present 

sto The Speaker, thus called on, said, that if| state of the country, such was the condition 

m- he hon. Bart. was putting a case hypotheti- | to which they were reduced, that it was hard 

w gaily, and adhered to his hypothesis, he could | to know to whom, in such a case, the King 

bee Be mot he pronounced out of order; but it cer-| was toapply. This, then, was the situation to 

ave "tainly would be disorderly to draw a picture of | which they were reduced by the unfortunate 

el / what the hon. Bart, beiieved to have occurred. | opposition to the bill. Those who had been 

the The hon. Bart. was out of order, in his opinion, | thus far so successful seemed, however, to be 

got he applied to the members of the other} frightened at theirown work. He might say, 

m- House expressions which would not have been | in the language of the Poet— 

ied onsistent with the courtesies of the House if “ Por ’tis th cay , 

in | § applied to the members of the House of Com- H 6 Us Sne sport to have the engiacer 

uld Sites. vist with his own petar”’ — 

He Sir F. Buapetr said he was not aware of | (cheers) ; aud it should rejoice all those who 

the Raving said anything disorderly. He was! were friendly to reform to see its opponents 

ing Merely talking of a disease, to which, he be-| undone by the fulfilment of their wishes, 

er, ed, the members of — Houses were | (Hear, hear.) 

ask wally liable (cheers); aud, he repeated, he : 

lif ‘was not aware that » had violated. the order (To be continued.) 

rod of the House by alluding to it. = 

the _ The Speaker interrupted the hon. Baronet, 

her i observed that he had permitted the ex- 

aia ressions originally to pass unnoticed, because From the LONDON GAZETTE, 

TO believed them to have been uttered in the 

rs, rmoth of debate ; but it by no means followed Fripay, May 11, 1832. 

the t because he had allowed the disorderly 

ere pressions to pass unnoticed once, that he INSOLVENT. 

ent las to continue to do so ever after. (Hear, ; 

tly ear.) To ascribe motives, was, at all times, of cigs oe satay Acre-lane, Clapham, 

iu orderly; and pow — ws et su —— 

mis Nan to speak of a member of the other House 

5 as S the Somaee of a faction. Called on as he had BANKRUPTS. 

on in, he could not avoid iuterfering, aud if he | AGLIO, A., Smedley, dealer and chapman. 

pal i not done so befure, it was because he be- | BEARD, J., Pool Quay, Montgomeryshire, 

om Tieved the words to have been spoken inad-{ wharfinger. 

He Yertently, in the heat of debate, aud he wished | BENNETT, W., Lostock, Lancashire, cotton- 

the to let them pass, lest, like many other things| spinner. 

up BM the same description, they should derive CORRICK, A. S., Bristol, timber-merchant. 

rd's importance from beivg noticed, which | DEAN, G., Maidstone, tallow-chandler, 

uch buld not otherwise attach to them. (Hear, pails P., aud P. Rull, Liverpool, mer- 
fe r, hear. chauts, - 

o Sir F. , SS. resumed, and observed, FRANCIS, T., late of Liverpool, builder, 

vuld it be had been anxious to avoid all appear- FORD, J., Bath, bookseller. 

hat of warmth on the occasion. we - ge ha 5 E., late of Great Dover-street, 
? 2 speaking of that which he thought he thwar. p RRORISNY 

*. ‘ a right, cal that it was his duty, to men- GROUTAGE, -, Strand, fishmonger. 

ig | the conduct of a judge. (Hear, hear.) HALSEY, W. H., Bermondsey-street, South- 

ust }was speaking, as it was his duty to do, of} _wark, tea-dealer, 

no? fect of intrigues, he knew not by whom HENSON, W., Worcester, Jace-manufacturer, 

ried on ; and among the other misfortunes aye te W., J., and W, jun., Gomersal, Yorke 

_ their situation, he had alluded to a judge. ire, merchants. 

Ks did pot call him the leader of a faction, 9 i a neti ey Southwark, 

ruit-salesman. 


leader of a party—the maker and un- 
ker of administrations—(hear, hear)—a 
| who was seen every 


KENTON, J., High-st., Poplar, linen-draper 
POWELL, J., Newent, Gloucestershire, grocer, 





where—(hear, est, 
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STEWARD, J. M., Cornhill, master mariner. | to press for abatements that were not submit. 
WILMINGTON, W. jun., Millborne Port, | ted to, the trade was throughout very dy]. 


Somersetsbire, glove-mannfacturer. 
WOOD, J., Horsham, Sussex, dealer in 
earthenware. 
WORTHY, J. G., Alphington, Devon, corn- 
factor. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
FORREST, J., Baldarrach, distiller. 


Tuespay, May 15, 1632. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


CLARKE, G., Blackburn, Lancashire, shop- 
keeper. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ATKINSON, J., Cockermouth, Cumberland, 


slate-mauufacturers. 

BURGESS, D., Old Cavendish-st., jeweller. 

BURGIN, F., Stafford, tauner. 

COLBORNE, B., Walcot, 
carver and gilder. 

COPLAND, S., Cornhill, baker. 

FULLER, T. sen., ‘T. jun., and W., Lewes, 
curriers. 

HALSEY, W. H., Bermondsey-st., Tooley- 
street, tea-dealer. 

HULME, E., Piccadilly, batter. 

MANN, J. H, Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, Westminster, scrivener. 

MILLER, T., Croydon, grocer. 

PARKER, C., Bredon, Worcestershire, horse- 
dealer. 

PEARSON, J., Wigginton, Yorkshire, tanner. 

PHILLIPS, T. J., Newport, Monmouthshire, 
scrivever, 

SALMON, H.T., Oxford-st., tallow-chandler. 

SHIRLEY, S., Basinghall-street, Blackwell- 
hall-factor. 

VICKERY, J., Bristol, corn-dealer. 

WARREN, S., Burton-upon-Treut, chemist. 

WYER, S., Kidderminster, piumber. 


Somersetshire, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS., 


ARNOTT, W., Perth, merchant. 
FLEMING, J., Glasgow, baker. 
GRAY, J., Edinburgh, spirit-dealer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excnance, May 14.— 
We have bad good supplies of Eoglish, Irish, 
Scotch, and foreign wheat : of English, Scotch, 
and Irish oats and flour, as also English aud 
Scotch malt, barley, beaus, peas, and seeds, 
from all quarters, our supplies have been but 
limited. 

This day’s market was well attended both 
by Lubes and country buyers; but, as the 





drooping state of both our provincial and the 
continental markets, together with the abun- 
dance of the supply, had induced most of these 


‘ 





| With fine wheat, beans, and peas, as also mal 
and flour, at fully—with barley, oats, middline 
aud inferior wheat, seeds, rye, and bar! t 
barely—last Munday’s quotations. 


ey, at 


Sees de dviedt At weds Ria 538. to 67s. 
RS vde'e ctcdss ee ee eeesesese 31s. to 33s, 
Barley see ee teers es eseses 25s. to 34s, 
FINE 0. ceeceseesesens 35S. to 425, 
Peas, White .....cc.s..00 325. to 355, 
Builers ...ccscccces 358 to 34s, 
Grey .ccccsseccecee JIS, to 345, 
vans, Old... cece segccccess Detar Me, 
Wettn is bowdae dé cn Bee is. 
Oats, Potatoe ..... coccccce 205, to 29s, 
Patene so. s cous eeseer Gls. te Bis. 
POON ckdsccddetelics ee Sets to Me, 
Flour, per sack .....2.200.. 535. tw fills, 




















PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middies, new, 44s. to 49s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 48s. to 52s. 

Pork, India, new.... 130s. 0d. to —s. 
Pork, Mess, new ... 75s. Od, to —s. per bar 
Butter, Belfast ....60s. to —s. per cwh 
Carlow .....70s. to 80s. 

Cork ......80s. to 82s. 
Limerick ..60s. to —s. 
Waterford..70s. to —s. 

Dublin ....66s. to 6s. 
Cheese, Cheshire....54s. to 74s. 

— Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..42s, to 00% 
Edam ..... ..49s. to 54s. 
Gouda ...... 48s. to 50s. 
Hams, Irish........64s. to 68s. 





.- 





























SMITHFIELD.—May 14. 


This day’s supply of beasts was good, both 
as to numbers and quality ; of each kind of 
small stock but limited. The trade, with 
prime small mutton, lamb, and veal, ¥® 
somewhat brisk, at an advance of from 2d, . 
4d. per stone, with beef and pork dull, 3 
Priday’s quotations. - 

Beasts, 2,701; sheep and lambs, 16,050, 
calves, 130; pigs, 140. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 18. 


The arrivals this week are large. The coal 
ket very dull, and ls. per quarter cheaper t 
on Monday, with very little business doing. 








THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent, } } Fri- | Sat- |Mon. Tues.| Wea. | Ths 
Cons. Ann. } 839} 834 aaa es) 843) Hi 
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